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Foreign Language Instruction 
in American Schools 


HIS conference* has been called to con- 

sider ways and means to extend op- 
portunity for the study of foreign languages in 
our school system. Some might question the 
need for a meeting of this type. They could 
observe that instruction in foreign languages 
has been available in most communities in the 
United States for a long time. Moreover, for 
many years there have been discussions of the 
values of foreign language study and its proper 
place in the total educational enterprise. It 
would be fitting, therefore, to ask whether a 
conference of this type can be justified because 
it differs from those which have gone on before, 
and if so in what respects. 

This conference does differ in several impor- 
tant ways from earlier meetings concerned with 
the same subject. It is the first nationwide 
conference on this topic bringing together 
persons of such diverse educational and lay 
interests. There are here today teachers of 
foreign languages in elementary schools, high 
schools, colleges and universities, school prin- 
cipals and superintendents, State educational 
officials, professors of education, psychologists 
concerned with problems related to the learning 
of languages, persons in government and busi- 
ness involved in our relations with other 
countries, representatives of labor and veterans’ 
organizations, publishers and producers of 
teaching materials, and still others who for a 
variety of reasons have a personal interest in 
the subject. Many of the groups represented 
here, perhaps all, have from time to time held 
meetings on some aspects of this matter, but 
they have never to my knowledge pooled their 
efforts in an enterprise of this kind. Indeed at 
times they have regrettably worked at cross 
purposes. 

It is significant that this meeting was not 
inspired or requested by any single group—not 
even the language teachers whose interest is 
obvious and justifiable. The first impetus re- 


sulted from a paper read at a meeting of the 
Central States Modern Language Teachers 
Association on May 3, 1952. The response to 
certain proposals made at that time indicated 
that literally thousands of citizens, educators 
and laymen alike, had already recognized the 
desirability of making instruction in foreign 
languages more generally available in our 
schools. A tremendous volume of correspond- 
ence from all sections of the country and edi- 
torials in many newspapers showed clearly that 
a conference of this kind was justified. Though 
the meeting is sponsored by the U. S. Office of 
Education it is a joint undertaking involving 
the interests and the assistance of many persons 
and many organizations. 

But there is another and more compelling 
reason for holding this conference now which 
did not obtain even a few years ago. The posi- 
tion of the United States in the world at large 
has changed. Especially during the period since 
the end of World War II events have happened 
both at home and abroad which demand a re- 
examination of the place of foreign language 
instruction in our total educational system. 
The circumstances of an earlier day which 
could have explained if not justified indifference 
toward the relatively inconspicuous place these 
subjects have occupied in the school and college 
program have swiftly changed. The conditions 
of international life today demand that we re- 
view the topics on the agenda of this meeting. 

Before considering these changed world con- 
ditions which will in time affect all levels and 
branches of education including foreign lan- 
guage teaching, a brief review of the present 
status of languages will be useful as a point of 
departure for the discussions to follow. Now it 
is true that for many years foreign language in- 
struction had been widely available in the 

* Conference on “The Role of Foreign Languages in 


American Schools.”’ U. S. Department of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. January 15 and 16, 1953. 
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schools of the country. Such instruction has, 
however, usually been offered only in high 
schools or in colleges and universities—that is, 
at an age level at which spoken language at 
least is learned with relative difficulty. Some 
school systems, to be sure, have offered foreign 
language in the elementary grades, but these 
have been the exception. Most children who 
wish to study a modern foreign language must 
wait until their 14th or 15th year, until they 
enter high school, and some do not have such 
an opportunity until they reach college. 

Even at these levels in our educational 
system the percentage of students studying a 
foreign tongue has dropped markedly in the 
past 30 years. In 1920, for example, 27 per cent 
of high school students were enrolled in a 
foreign language class. By 1950 this figure had 
dropped to 14. A similar though less pro- 
nounced drop has occurred in colleges and uni- 
versities. Proportionately fewer and fewer of 
our young people are taking the opportunity to 
study languages other than their own. 

There are basic differences of opinion among 
the members of the educational fraternity con- 
cerning the reasons for the decline in enrol- 
ments in language courses. Many of those 
referred to as “educationists” have said that 
the failure of students to elect foreign languages 
is a result of the type of instruction students 
have been subjected to in these disciplines. 
Critics contend that much language teaching 
has been dull, unrelated to the lives and the 
interests of students, and of little value to them 
when they leave school and enter everyday 
life. There is doubtless some validity in each of 
these charges at least as far as the practice of 
some teachers is concerned. Yet, the fact re- 
mains that thousands of young people have 
studied foreign languages with consuming 
interest, great personal satisfaction, superior 
accomplishment, and most important of all, 
with resulting competence in the use of the 
language they have studied. 

Teachers and scholars in the language fields, 
on the other hand, have contended that many 
students of education and administrators have 
failed to appreciate the value of language study. 
It has been said that those curriculum makers, 
guidance officers, and school administrators 
have catered to the transitory and superficial 
interests of students by permitting them to 





spend their time studying the trivial and the 
easy instead of the more exacting intellectual 
disciplines, including the languages. Thus many 
students who could have enjoyed and profited 
from the study of a foreign language have taken 
other subjects allegedly of greater immediate 
usefulness. There is undoubtedly also some 
truth in ‘hese contentions. 

One who reads the literature on this subject 
will find many articles, too many I believe, 
filled with charges and countercharges of this 
sort. Thus the energies and the thought which 
could have been spent in getting more and 
better language instruction for more students 
have been wasted in a conflict of little benefit 
to anyone. It is imperative now that we cease 
such attempts to lay blame for the present 
unhappy position of the languages and that 
everyone concerned give serious consideration 
to the matter of trying to extend the oppor- 
tunity for the study of foreign languages to an 
increasing number of young people. 

There is no need at this time to review the 
traditional reasons for the study of foreign 
languages. They are well known. There is one, 
however, while not entirely new which has 
assumed increased significance in the light of 
recent world events. The most compelling argu- 
ment, however, for making language study 
more generally available in the schools stems 
from the fact that the United States has 
through force of circumstances been placed in 
a position of leadership among the free nations. 
Many members of the family of nations have 
committed themselves to our leadership in the 
present conflict with the totalitarian powers. 
There are still, however, some which take a 
neutral position or at best commit themselves 
only halfheartedly. Whether or not all the 
countries outside the Iron Curtain can be 
joined and held together in a community of 
nations capable of resisting the aggressions of 
the totalitarian powers will be determined by 
our ability to create understanding of our ob- 
jectives abroad. 

There is an immense amount of good will 
toward the United States throughout the world 
outside the Iron Curtain. Anyone who travels 
in foreign lands, however, and observes the 
reactions of other people to the United States, 
must admit that there is still a great amount of 
misunderstanding of our national life and of our 
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purposes. In some instances there is a psycho- 
logical barrier between us and other nations. 
One of the most effective devices for breaking 
down this barrier is the use of the language of 
other countries with which we have contact. 
As the late Dr. Bennett, head of the Point IV 
program, pointed out on many occasions our 
ability to lead the Free World will be deter- 
mined not only by the financial and other as- 
sistance we can give foreign countries in im- 
proving their lot, but more particularly in the 
attitudes of good will that we can inspire in 
them by showing that we respect and value 
their cultures and their ways of life. To under- 
stand other peoples thoroughly one must be- 
come acquainted with their everyday life and 
more particularly with their attitudes and psy- 
chology. In reaching such understanding a 
knowledge of their own language can be most 
helpful, for language is the gateway to the in- 
tellectual, the emotional, and the spiritual life 
of a nation. It is to our national advantage, 
therefore, to provide many of our young people 
with the language skills needed to bring them 
into this immediate psychological contact with 
other peoples. 

To accomplish these objectives much more 
language teaching will be needed than is now 
available. Moreover, for many it will require a 
somewhat different type of instruction. The 
principal purpose for studying foreign language 
in the case of many students must be that of 
educating them to understand and to use the 
idiomatic speech, the everyday language of the 
people of other lands. They should be able to 
do so with as little accent as possible. But if 
these goals are to be reached students must be- 
gin learning at an earlier age than is now com- 
mon. They should be able to acquire the skills 
of verbal expression early in life so that they 
may be able to speak with the precision and the 
fluency that results only from an early be- 
ginning and long practice. It is a known fact 
that young children imitate sounds with great 
accuracy. Indeed it is because of this capacity 
that they learn to speak their own language 
with the intonations and accents of their par- 
ents. 

The proposal then that instruction in 
modern foreign languages be offered in the 
lower grades of the elementary school rests on 
two propositions. First, more Americans should 


be able to use a foreign language. The best 
place to reach large numbers of our future 
citizens is in the elementary schools; and 
second, languages should be begun in the early 
grades because children learn then most easily 
and most precisely. 

Under proper conditions learning foreign 
languages in the lower grades will impose no 
hardship on the average child. Proof of this 
statement is found in many European coun- 
tries where it is the practice to have young 
children begin the study of at least one, and 
often several, foreign languages at an early age. 
Though many of these foreign educational 
systems are socially and scholastically more 
selective than our own, there is no evidence 
that the average American child cannot learn 
one or more foreign languages without diffi- 
culty and without interference with his full 
intellectual and emotional development. 

Let me return, however, to the type of in- 
struction needed if this program is to succeed. 
Methods of teaching somewhat different from 
the traditional will be required. Language in- 
struction in the elementary schools involving 
direct memorization of vocabulary, the con- 
jugation of verbs, and the declension of nouns 
in a routine manner will certainly not excite 
the interest of pupils and will not result in the 
type of verbal facility which should be the 
objective of such instruction. Any attempt to 
impose teaching methods of a mechanical type 
on elementary school teachers and pupils will 
most certainly kill this enterprise at the outset. 

Remarkable improvements have occurred in 
the teaching of languages in recent years. But 
if I may be permitted to say so, one of the rea- 
sons why language instruction has languished in 
the high schools and colleges, is that the interest 
of young people has not been excited by the 
stereotyped and routine methods of teaching 
used by some teachers. The ancient concept of 
disciplining the mind through mechanical and 
laborious exercises of memorization and repeti- 
tion is neither valid nor practicable. If language 
instruction is to succeed in the elementary 
schools it must be a part of a total, functional 
curriculum. That is, it must be related to, and 
integrated into, the other formal and informal 
experiences of the school day. Moreover, it 
should be adjusted to the young learner’s 
intellectual, social, and emotional development 
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and made real by the maximum use of visual 
and auditory teaching materials. 

To some these proposals will smack of ‘soft 
pedagogy.”’ My answer is that there is no “‘soft”’ 
nor is there any “hard”’ pedagogy. There is only 
good teaching. Good teaching results in stu- 
dents learning the things which the educational 
program has as its goals. Our concern now 
should be to introduce foreign language in- 
struction in the elementary school in such forms 
and through such methods as will excite the 
interest of children and guarantee maximum 
learning within the limited time available. Let 
us hope that in our work here and in the efforts 
which may ensue later the endless and profitless 
debates on the merits of various educational! 
theories and practices will give way to a co- 
operative attack on common problems by 
elementary school people and language spe- 
cialists. 

Speaking from an experience of many years 
as a student of languages and as a teacher of 
educational psychology, I believe that under 
proper circumstances many American children 
can learn one or more foreign languages well 
enough to converse in everyday terms and with 
reasonably accurate pronunciation. 

Several basic problems will have to be solved 
at least in part before foreign languages can 
be offered generally in the United States. The 
most serious of these is the inadequate supply 
of elementary school teachers capable of giving 
instruction in a foreign language. At present 
there is little opportunity for the study of 
foreign languages in teacher training insti- 
tutions. 

It is appropriate that one of the first prob- 
lems to be considered at this meeting is that of 
securing teachers for the proposed program. In 
the beginning we shall have to be satisfied with 
something less than perfection. There is indeed 
no one arrangement by which the teachers 
needed to introduce foreign languages into the 
elementary schools can be obtained. Experi- 
ments are, however, underway in many cities 
(and I am glad to say that the number is in- 
creasing) in which local school administrators 
have exercised real ingenuity in getting the 
language teachers needed to make a beginning. 
High school teachers have been used in some 
places for several hours instruction each week 
in an elementary grade. Elsewhere graduate 
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students in neighboring colleges or universities 
preparing to teach foreign languages in the high 
schools or colleges of the Nation have volun- 
teered for service in an elementary school. In 
still others programs have been launched to 
give selected teachers in-service preparation for 
language instruction in third, fourth, and fifth 
grades. There is also a potential source of 
effective language instruction through judicious 
utilization of the Fulbright scholars and other 
exchange teachers. These devices will have to 
be employed even though they are not ade- 
quate in terms of what can be done under the 
most satisfactory circumstances. Such make- 
shifts regardless of their imperfections can be 
justified on the ground that without them many 
school systems cannot soon hope to offer any 
language instruction in the elementary grades. 

Some persons are worried about these im- 
provisations. A note of hesitation has been ex- 
pressed by a few professors of languages in our 
large universities. They have some misgiving 
that language instruction in the elementary 
schools is probably destined to fail because of 
the lack of properly trained teachers. Everyone 
is prepared to admit that for many years to 
come the supply of teachers qualified to give 
instruction of the type we desire will be limited. 
But it would be a great misfortune to allow 
this fact to become an insuperable barrier to 
taking the first steps into the important frontier 
area. An imperfect success will be better than 
a perfect failure. 

Some of the limitations of inadequately pre- 
pared teachers may be offset by the use of the 
audio-visual teaching materials so abundantly 
developed in the language field in recent years. 
Recordings made by native speakers can be 
used to assist teachers in perfecting their own 
pronunciation, and with children who imitate 
sounds with accuracy they would be very help- 
ful. The use of television should be fully ex- 
plored. Television programs using the most 
skillful teachers of foreign languages could then 
be made available to an entire elementary 
school population. This new medium of un- 
imaginable potential in education has the ob- 
vious advantage over auditory recordings in the 
teaching of languages through the use of con- 
crete objects and social situations to make in- 
struction more lifelike and real. Here there is 4 
great opportunity for technical experts to work 
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cooperatively with teachers of languages in de- 
veloping the limitless uses of TV. 

In the matter of getting properly prepared 
teachers I think we must for the time being 
accept the idea of making a beginning even if 
in some cases teaching may be not completely 
satisfactory, while at the same time taking 
steps to use existing resources to the best ad- 
vantage. Concurrently the various professional 
groups concerned can develop plans for the 
preparation of more fully qualified teachers and 
more effective teaching devices. 

The long-run objective, however, should be 
to modify the curricula of teacher training in- 
stitutions so that increasing numbers of teach- 
ers who can assume these responsibilities as a 
regular part of their professional assignments 
will be graduated each year. With this impor- 
tant objective in mind, representatives of the 
teacher training institutions have been invited 
to this conference. Though final plans for the 
preparation of elementary teachers cannot be 
expected at the end of our conference, a number 
of specific proposals will be discussed. 

Another major problem is that of adjusting 
the program of the various elementary grades 
in such ways as to make possible the introduc- 
tion of foreign languages. With the schedules 
of these grades already full, to accomplish this 
objective very careful planning will be required 
by curriculum experts, grade teachers, and 
principals. Here again different school systems 
will doubtless adopt different practices. The 
most characteristic aspect of American educa- 
tion, and in my judgment the main reason for 
its success in serving the needs of the various 
communities and States, is its flexibility and 
adaptability. Curriculum experts have been 
ingenious in revamping instructional units to 
accommodate new learning experiences to pre- 
pare children for the responsibilities of life in 
their own time. Experts in the elementary 
school curriculum will, I am sure, be able to 
make the necessary adjustments to provide 
instruction in foreign languages. 

In those school systems which wish to under- 
take such a program administrative officers 
will have the task of getting the necessary re- 
sources and of interpreting this new venture to 
the public. This cannot be done overnight. But 
since wide public interest in these developments 


has already been evidenced the task of gaining 
support for them should be much easier than 
has been the case with some other innovations 
in the school program. If superintendents 
generally will support this effort whole- 
heartedly, as a good many have already done, 
foreign language instruction can shortly be 
made available at least in the larger com- 
munity. 

In conclusion I should like to urge that what- 
ever specialized professional viewpoints which 
may have divided educationists and language 
teachers be harmonized in the interest of the 
larger purposes which we all seek to realize. I 
am speaking here not of basic educational issues 
which should of course be debated as vigorously 
as need be. But charges and countercharges 
against groups or individuals instead of dis- 
cussion of issues do no one any good. And when 
these conflicts reach the public unresolved they 
undermine confidence in our profession and the 
schools. The professional way to resolve our 
educational differences is the good old American 
custom of sitting down with persons who may 
have different points of view from our own, 
attempting to get a clear understanding of the 
issues and then trying to work out a solution 
satisfactory to all, or at least to the large ma- 
jority. I hope this conference will work in this 
cooperative and democratic spirit. After such 
deliberations carried on with good will and the 
desire to understand the issues involved I am 
sure we can develop plans for reaching our 
common objectives. If we do this we will help 
our people generally to understand more clearly 
the purposes of education in our democracy 
and thus further enlist their support of our ef- 
forts. 

May I close with a thought from Toynbee, 
the eminent British historian, which seems to 
me to express the spirit in which we all want to 
work in this conference: ‘Apathy can only be 
overcome by enthusiasm, and enthusiasm can 
only be aroused by two things: first an ideal 
which takes the imagination by storm, and 
second, a definite intelligible plan for carrying 
that ideal into practice.” 

We have the ideal. This conference will 
produce the plan. 

EarL JAMES McGRATH 

U.S. Commissioner of Education 








Languages for Our Children 


NDERSTANDING among the peoples of 

the world is one of the great challenges of 
our day. We of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers recognize this. And for 
many years we have worked to help build the 
friendly mind, the friendly attitude and spirit. 
For we realize that children all over the world 
have no small stake in this cause. 

Iam glad that this conference* was called be- 
cause language differences—and the difficulties 
they may create—are among the big barriers 
that block the course of understanding. If the 
peoples of the earth are to meet and move 
together along the road to a better world for 
themselves and for their children they will need 
to communicate with one another. They will 
need to exchange ideas and feelings freely. To 
do this they will need to know more than they 
know of one another’s languages. 

I am very optimistic about the deliberations 
of this conference. Why? Because we are con- 
sidering here a problem that we can move on 
directly. Here is a contribution to understand- 
ing in which we can boldly take the initiative— 
and at once. We need not wait in the hope that 
someone else will move. 

All of us have known times when language 
failed us. We could find no words. Or we could 
not find the exact words. Or the words we used 
gave our listeners a message we never intended. 
We have had these experiences in trying to 
reach others who spoke our own language. 

And these vexations multiply when we try to 
reach someone who does not speak our lan- 
guage. We are then reduced to the resources of 
primitive man—gestures, the sign language, or 
at best an interpreter. 

I’ve often thought that musicians enjoy a 
wonderful advantage. Set a sheet of music be- 
fore them, and whether the measures were com- 
posed by an Englishman, a Brazilian, a Ger- 
man, a Russian, a Frenchman, or an Italian, 
the player can still read the musical thoughts 
before him. Imagine how much more compli- 
cated a musician’s life would be if each nation 


had its own system of musical notation, its own 
musical language that had to be mastered! 

Some of the musician’s advantages in com- 
munication are shared by scientists and mathe- 
maticians. They have symbols that are readily 
understood by specialists, whatever their 
mother tongue, whatever their homeland. 
These scientists may stumble over words of 
another language, but the formulas and the 
equations in their field—these are in a universal 
language which they can readily understand. 

Iam not advocating Esperanto—or any other 
single world language, but somehow or other 
more of us all over the world must be familiar 
with the same languages. And this means that 
more of us must learn at least one foreign 
tongue in school. We must learn it well enough 
to read it, to speak it, to understand it when 
we hear it. 

“But,” some may protest, “how can we teach 
children a second language when we’re not 
doing a good enough job of teaching them their 
own language?” I’m sure you’ve heard this ob- 
jection. I’m sure also that you’ve heard the 
answer that nearly always meets it. Learning a 
second language is often a help in the study of 
our mother tongue. All languages have much in 
common in the way of structure, in the sym- 
bolic uses of words. For example, Latin taught 
me much about English grammar as it has 
many other Americans. 

Europeans are much more language-minded 
than we are. I have known Europeans who 
spoke several languages almost from infancy. 
Children in Denmark learn foreign tongues 
early. When I attended a meeting in Copen- 
hagen not long ago I found there men and wom- 
en who without the advantages of higher 
education knew four languages well, including 
English. They know that if they are to live and 
do business in that little country they must 
have several languages at their command. 

* Conference on “The Role of Foreign Languages in 


American Schools.” U. S. Department of Education, 
Washington, D. C. January 15 and 16, 1953. 
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Why should it be more difficult for Americans 
to learn a second—or even a third and fourth— 
language than for Europeans? Perhaps it is a 
question of need and interest rather than a 
question of ability. Living in this big, broad 
land of ours many of us have long been in- 
different to languages other than our own. We 
could travel thousands of miles from coast to 
coast and get by on our own language. Why en- 
cumber ourselves with more? Does someone 
want to talk to us? ‘‘Let them learn English.” 

Europeans do not call us an uncultured peo- 
ple as readily as they once did. We never 
deserved the criticism, really, but one valid 
reason for it might well have been our stubborn 
refusal to appreciate the need for speaking the 
languages of other nations. To be sure, our 
conception of the educated man does include an 
ability to read another language, living or dead, 
but it makes no provision for direct two-way 
communication between people of two na- 
tionalities. 

My own travels abroad in recent years have 
given me the impression that much of the arro- 
gance that visiting Americans too often seem to 
betray as they travel through foreign lands 
comes from a sense of inferiority. They cannot 
understand or make themselves understood, so 
they try to compensate for their bewilderment 
and their feeling of being left out by a detached 
aloofness, by loud talk in English, and by an 
apparent lack of interest in anybody else. 

Do we want our children to be unhappy 
strangers when they travel over the world? 
Do we want them to miss the opportunity of 
learning from peoples of other nations, other 
continents, other hemispheres? Do we want to 
deprive them of doing their share to bring 
peace and understanding to this great globe of 
ours? Of course, we don’t. Every thoughtful 
parent and teacher wants the younger genera- 
tion to be prepared for living in a complex and 
close-knit world where ease and accuracy of 
communication will be among the most im- 
portant—perhaps the most important—of all 
human skills. 

Very well, then, how shall they learn another 
language? In school? Starting at what grade? 
By what methods? As you know far better than 
I, great strides in language teaching were made 
during World War II. The methods used were 


radical departures from tradition—from the 
emphasis on memorizing irregular French verbs, 
for example. The results were dramatic. G.I.’s 
took on completely new languages like Finnish 
or Japanese. For seventeen hours or more a 
week they read and wrote and spoke and heard 
the new language. At the end of thirty-six weeks 
they were able to think in it without the both- 
ersome business of translating from one idiom 
to another. And what is more, at the end of 
that time they could go into Finland or Japan 
and find themselves quite at home, linguis- 
tically speaking. 

How different from my own school days! I 
studied German for five years, a few hours a 
week, with many vacations in between. I con- 
jugated verbs, regular and irregular. I read— 
very slowly—a few rather simple German 
books. But even after five years, Geman was 
still not a part of me. I had learned the me- 
chanics by rote, but I had never learned to 
think in German. 

Some of my generation were more fortunate. 
But they were those who studied a language in 
school or college and then journeyed to the 
country where is was spoken. There it did be- 
come a part of them. My friend Harry Over- 
street did this, but even he has confessed that 
he feels at ease in another tongue only after he 
has begun to dream in it! 

The intensive, accelerated programs de- 
veloped by the Army are one method of hasten- 
ing the mastery of a language. We have long 
known another way, a way that we are only 
now beginning to use in our schools. The key to 
this method is an early start. 

A psychologist once said that very young 
children can pick up a second language with 
remarkable ease and speed. Why? Because they 
are still learning their first language. They are 
enchanted with their word power and eager to 
increase it. Language, they are finding, is a key 
to many doors and at this period, learning two 
words for the same object, one in English and 
one, say, in French, is no hardship at all. 

It seems wise and efficient to take advantage 
of the enthusiasm for language that young peo- 
ple have. Why must we wait ten years until 
they are far more interested in football scores 
or movie stars or first dates? 

Of course, introducing a language program in 
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the primary and elementary grades sets up 
certain problems. The training of teachers, for 
example, poses some big questions. But I know 
that these problems will be explored at this 
meeting and with the wealth of knowledge in 
this group I know it will be only a question of 
time until decisions are made and put into 
effect. 

I can promise you this, as I stand here talking 
to you on behalf of the largest semiprofessional 
educational organization in America. Parent- 
teacher members will wholeheartedly support 
whatever steps you decide should be taken to 
help our children learn another language early. 
In hundreds of communities all over the coun- 
try there are lay advisory committees that work 
with educators and administrators. They help 
form school policies, study and improve school 
curriculums. These committees are made up of 
men and women representing major community 
groups. The P.T.A. often takes the lead in 
forming these advisory committees. Now if our 
parent-teacher associations—all 38,000 of them 
—are well informed about new proposals for 
teaching languages in the elementary schools, 
they will do all in their power to see that other 
community groups understand the value of 
these proposals. They will do all in their power 
to bring such programs into the curriculum. 

The National Congress of Parents and 
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Teachers has long been deeply aware of the 
responsibility that world leadership has placed 
upon our country. That responsibility must be 
shared by each one of us. We are sending diplo- 
mats and statesmen and military forces into all 
parts of the world. We are also sending business- 
men, laborers, stenographers, and technical ex- 
perts in many fields. All these Americans will 
have to talk with people of other nationalities. 
And their conversations will not be limited to 
special state occasions. They will often be 
called upon to—and will wish to—chat casually 
with the people around them on matters of 
day-by-day concern. 

Our young people today are living and work- 
ing all over the world and the children now in 
school will do so in even greater numbers. 
Directly or indirectly they will be working in 
the cause of world peace and understanding. 
Directly and indirectly they will be demon- 
strating the goodness and richness and the 
workability of our democratic way of life. And 
for these responsibilities they will need not 
merely to think and dream in another language, 
but through that language to share the thoughts 
and dreams of those whose native tongue it is. 

Mrs. NEwtTon P. LEONARD, President 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 

Chicago, Illinois 
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Report on Status of and Practices in the Teach- 
ing of Foreign Languages in the Public 


Elementary Schools of the 
United States” 


NY report on the status of and practices in 
the teaching of foreign languages at the 
elementary school level must necessarily be 
fragmentary and fluid. With the exception of a 
comparatively few places which started such 
projects in the 20’s (one as early as 1899), 30’s 
and 40’s, the movement represents a recent 
development in this country and one still very 
much in the experimental stages. The fact that 
it is growing rapidly indicates that public 
thinking is at least approaching maturity in a 
realization of the language needs of our country 
upon whose shoulders has come to rest the 
leadership of a large percentage of the nations 
of the world. 

This report cannot be in any sense regarded 
as complete, nor can complete accuracy in 
every detail be claimed, although every effort 
has been made to make it as accurate as possi- 
ble within the limits of the information availa- 
ble to us. It represents the findings of a com- 
mittee of five persons each of whom has sand- 
wiched this study into the interstices of a full- 
time job. First, the leads known to us were 
followed and many of the responses to the 
questionnaires sent out to this first group 
opened up new leads. Insofar as these came to 
our attention early enough to permit a reason- 
able time for the returns to be received, ques- 
tionnaires were sent to these also, and some of 
the responses to the latter brought additional 
leads which could not be followed due to lack 
of time. While not every questionnaire was 
returned, the committee is grateful for the very 
large number of our colleagues who cooperated 
so generously in making the study possible. In 
some cases it was necessary to make a guess as 
to the interpretation of an answer and this at 
once introduced a possible source of error. Not 
all schools reporting language in the 7th and 8th 


grades indicated whether they are organized on 
the 6-3-3 or the 6-4 plan. These statistics are 
uniformly included in this report, therefore, 
although some of them represent a junior high 
and others an elementary school set-up. Re- 
ports from elementary schools connected with 
teachers colleges are included also, since they 
are ‘‘public’”’ in the sense that they are sup- 
ported by state funds. Finally, when we came 
to study the returns, we realized that some 
questions, the answers to which might have 
yielded important information, had not been 
written into the questionnaires. These data are 
presented, therefore, as our best information to 
date in the hope that they may provide a 
springboard from which the discussions of this 
Conference may start. 

The responses in this study make it abun- 
dantly clear that interest in the program is 
wide-spread, growing rapidly, and far from 
being confined to the teachers of foreign lan- 
guages alone. In the District of Columbia, for 
example, when preparations were being made 
for the start of our program in October 1952, 
questionnaires distributed to families through 
the elementary school children to ascertain 
community sentiment brought 12,575 requests 
from parents of children in Division One and 
10,053 from those in Division Two that their 
children be given the opportunity of starting a 
foreign language in the elementary school. In 


* Presented at the Conference on ‘‘The Role of Foreign 
Languages in American Schools.” U. S. Department of 
Education, Washington, D. C. January 15 and 16, 1953. 

1 The statistics show one program continuous from 1899 
to 1919, with a lapse of 22 years, then continuous again 
from 1941 to the present. Others began as follows: 1 in 
1920, i in 1921, 2 in 1925, 2 in 1927, 1 in 1929, 1 in 1931, 
1 in 1936, 1 in 1937, 3 in 1940, 3 in 1942, 2 in 1943, 2 in 
1944, 2 in 1945, 2 in 1948, 4 in 1949, 1 in 1950, 4 in 1951, 
15 in 1952, 
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response to questionnaires addressed to ele- 
mentary school teachers, designed to find out 
which ones had a language background, what 
that background was, and who of them were 
willing to undertake the language instruction 
on a strictly volunteer basis, 110 teachers volun- 
teered for French, 37 for German, 53 for Latin, 
and 84 for Spanish in Division One, while in 
Division Two there were 93 for French, 24 for 
German, 22 for Latin, and 65 for Spanish. 
Hence the paramount importance of this Con- 
ference is making possible a meeting of minds to 
suggest policies and procedures for an estab- 
lished program growing out of current experi- 
mentation. For this opportunity all of us owe a 
deep debt of gratitude to the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education and his associates. 

Our statistics show programs in effect in 9 
States and the District of Columbia on the 
eastern seaboard, in 9 middle western states, 
and in 6 of the mountain and Pacific coast 
states, and inquiries from fifteen additional 
places in recent months show an interest in 
setting up similar programs there? 

It is interesting to note the variety of cir- 
cumstances under which the project has been 
launched in different school systems. In some 
few places the language is offered as an extra- 
curricular club or activity. In others it has been 
inaugurated at the instigation of parents or a 
community agency, in still others on the initia- 
tive of individual elementary school teachers, of 
high school language teachers, of directors of 
secondary school language departments, of 
school administrators, or individual professors 
or of whole departments in state colleges of 
education which train teachers for elementary 
school teaching. 

Out of the heterogeneity in practices and 
school situations which is inherent in the pres- 
ent experimental set-up some factors stand out 
as fairly common, the two main variants being 
the child and the teachers. Thirty-two places 
teach language to all the children in a given 
grade group, 16 select them mainly on the basis 
of IQ and/or reading ability, 6 permit children 
(their parents!) to elect whether or not they 
shall have the language instruction. Twenty- 
one report the language taught by the regular 
classroom teacher, 28 use regularly certified 
language teachers from the secondary schools, 
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4 professors from the local college, 3 student 
language majors or minors from the college, 
4 native speakers in the community, and 1— 
Cleveland—has certified language teachers 
specifically trained at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity for language teaching in the elemen- 
tary schools. In some instances where children 
of foreign birth or background are enrolled in a 
school, these children are used to good effect in 
helping the learning situation. This serves a 
double purpose of supporting the morale of 
foreign children in a strange country and of 
helping American teachers and children with 
pronunciation. In some instances foreign-born 
parents or those with long residence in the 
foreign country also render service. 

The factors most commonly present are: 
(1) that French and Spanish are the languages 
most frequently taught, 50 places reporting 
Spanish, 33 French, and 6 each German and 
Latin; (2) that the program does not at present 
involve additional expense because in this ex- 
perimental stage teachers already in the sys- 
tem give the instruction; (3) that the third or 
fourth grade is the most frequent point for be- 
ginning, the number reporting these being 15 
and 17 respectively; (4) that language is taught 
as a special subject but correlated with the 
regular course in a given grade wherever thie 
opportunity to do so is present, which occurs 
mainly in arithmetic, art, health, language arts, 
music, and social studies; (5) that the method 
is aural-oral, with emphasis on dialogue, songs, 
games, and activities; (6) that actual instruc- 
tion as language is given from 15 minutes to 
20 minutes three or four times a week or daily, 
with incidental use of the language in various 
ways during the day; (7) that there is wide- 
spread enthusiasm for the program, and (8) 
that results are gratifying. Among the last the 
following are noted: (1) increased interest in 
and desire to read and learn about the foreign 
people and their background, (2) new pride 
and assurance for the foreign child, (3) per- 


2 These inquiries have come from: Denver, Colorado; 
Cheshire, Connecticut; Frankford, Indiana; Elizabeth, 
New Jersey; Hingham, Holyoke, Lexington, Massachu- 
setts; Western Michigan College of Education, Brooklyn 
College, Assistant Superintendent of Schools in Rochester, 
and Scotia, New York; Kane, Pennsylvania; East Tennes- 
see State College; Richmond, Virginia; and the Cana] Zone. 
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sonality achievement often for the slow learner 
in the satisfactions of success, (4) increased 
sense of vocabulary and language forms and in- 
terest in own language, (5) help in some cases 
of speech defects, (6) stimulus to do regular 
work better, (7) stimulus for teachers to study 
and broaden their cultural equipment. 

The answers to questionnaires brought to 
light numerous interesting situations. The 
state Office of Education in Santa Fe reports 
that this program is in effect ‘“‘in most school 
districts” in the state of New Mexico. The fol- 
lowing appear to teach language in a suffi- 
ciently large number of schools for the practice 
to be termed ‘‘city-wide’’: Tucson, Arizona, 
the District of Columbia, Los Angeles and San 
Diego, California, Detroit, Michigan, where it 
is given as ‘‘General Language,” Somerville, 
New Jersey, Brewster and Jamestown, New 
York, Cleveland, Ohio, Corpus Christi and El 
Paso, Texas, and Seattle, Washington. 

Where the instruction is given by teachers 
from the secondary schools varying procedures 
are followed. In one case the class meets at 
8:15 before the start of the school day, in some 
instances it meets after school. Some teachers 
spend their free periods in the elementary 
school, others are regularly assigned there to 
fill out a program which would otherwise not 
meet legal requirements for the number of 
pupil hours taught. A few communities re- 
ported classes in which the regular teacher and 
the children are learning the language together 
with help from a language specialist or other 
planned helps. In a very few localities the pro- 
gram has been allowed to lapse when the 
teacher whose personal drive had given it life 
was for any reason separated from her school 
position. Our data, however, with one excep- 
tion, represent situations currently alive. 

While the third and fourth grades are the 
most frequently mentioned starting points for 
language learning (by 15 and 17 places respec- 
tively), it is worthy of note that 4 begin with 
the kindergarten, 7 in grade 1, 4 in grade 2, 12 
in grade 5, 4 in grade 6, 13 in grade 7, 2 in the 
8th. Where Latin is given it is begun in 3 
cities in grade 7, in 1 in the 8th, in another from 
4-6, and in the District of Columbia in any 
grade where the teacher, regardless of whether 
she has ever studied Latin or not, may profit- 
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ably use our units to enrich a large part of the 
regular grade program. I hope that you will ex- 
amine these units which are designed not at all 
to teach Latin as a language but to open win- 
dows to children and make them aware to what 
a surprising extent Latin functions in what 
they see and hear in their own everyday living 
experiences. (It is my personal conviction that 
the ideal training for anyone really wishing to 
learn a language should (1) start with the oral 
study of a modern language early in the ele- 
mentary school, continuing it through the up- 
per levels, making use through the early years 
of materials such as our units for illustrative 
background through these years, and (2) the 
study of Latin as an addilional language should 
be begun in the 7th or 8th grade by all serious 
students of language, for without Latin a 
knowledge of most of the modern European 
languages is very incomplete.) The District of 
Columbia schools have 17 teachers in 12 schools 
working with German, San Antonio offers it in 
grade 7 “‘in a few schools,”’ and the other four 
places teach German in one grade only in one 
school only, the grades being respectively the 
3rd, 4th, and 8th. 

Surprisingly, 19 places report the possibility 
of continuing the language begun in the ele- 
mentary schools up through the secondary 
schools. Nine reported continuity planned or 
hoped for and called attention to the fact that 
the curricula of junior and senior high schools 
must be revised to afford proper articulation be- 
tween the two. Several schools have continuity 
in the elementary school only and 8 report no 
continuity anywhere as yet. 

Only eleven responses show resource material 
in the form of instructional guides for teachers 
in use, but, as this information was not specif- 
ically asked for, this small number is not sig- 
nificant. The Los Angeles ‘Instructional Guide 
for the Teaching of Spanish in Elementary 
Schools” is either in actual use itself in several 
places or it has served as a model for guides 
specially prepared to meet local conditions. 
This is for use in schools where the instruction 
is given to all the children, although it could 
readily be used in any situation. The Cleveland 
“Juvenile French Course of Study, Parts I and 
II” is similarly used in those places where the 
language is given to the gifted child. 
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Whether textbooks should be used in lan- 
guage work at the elementary level appears a 
moot question, 26 places reporting the use of 
one or more texts, 19 reporting that no use is 
made of texts, and 2 that they use no published 
materials but have constructed their own. Even 
in places where a text is used the aim seems to 
be in the main the development of the aural-oral 
skills. Pronunciation is learned chiefly through 
imitation of the teacher or other model, the 
learning of the foreign versions of their own and 
other children’s names, rhymes, and songs, and 
practice with numbers. Vocabulary is taught 
without the interposition of English by as- 
sociation of the foreign word with pictures, ob- 
jects, persons, and activities. All learning is 
made as functional as possible through conver- 
sations in which children talk about things of 
immediate personal concern to themselves, dia- 
logues in natural situations. Often the lan- 
guage is used informally during the course of 
the day for giving routine classroom directions, 
in simple arithmetic problems, in telling time 
or giving dates, in connection with study about 
foreign countries, and in the use of the common 
courtesy expressions. Much use is made of 
matches, games, and other play activities and 
in singing. It is observable that children learn 
readily that which has rhyme and/or rhythm. 

While our questionnaires made no inquiries 
about the following, three communities re- 
ported radio programs actively functioning, 
several reported the use of disc or tape record- 
ings, and there appear to be two television 
programs for language teaching. Tucson re- 
ports two 15’ radio programs presented weekly 
by teachers and children of grades 4-8, in 
which 10-100 children participate, and that 
in the course of one year approximately 3,000 
children have had some share in these broad- 
casts. Dr. Franklin Dunham, Chief of Radio- 
Television in the U. S. Office of Education, 
knows of no other places than the District of 
Columbia and E] Paso, Texas, where language 
is taught by TV, but thinks it significant that 
the British Broadcasting Corporation, which 
has for years successfully taught French and 
German by radio, is now turning to television 
as a more effective means of mass instruction. 

Dr. Theodore Andersson of Yale University 
has had strong misgivings as to the possible 
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harm that could result, particularly in the 
realm of pronunciation, and especially in 
French, if language is taught by the regular 
classroom teachers whose only language experi- 
ence has been their own high school or college 
study of it. A month or so ago Dr. Andersson 
accompanied me into an elementary classroom 
where three classes, approximately 90 children, 
were actively participating in a TV French 
lesson, and when it was over he said that per- 
haps television holds the key to the problem. 

Beginning in 1950 the National Broadcast- 
ing Company made available to the Public 
Schools of the District of Columbia without 
cost two half-hour periods weekly which were 
devoted to the teaching of science and music. 
Because of the success with these two programs 
two additional half-hour periods were allotted 
us this fall and every Wednesday morning be- 
ginning with October 1 we have telecast a 
lesson in French and on Thursdays one in Span- 
ish, each being taught by the appropriate 
teacher from the two teachers colleges which 
are a part of the school system. Television is to 
us a completely new and untried field. There 
are problems, of course, but these programs, 
which are growing more effective all the time, 
do serve as models of pronunciation and method 
and they operate as unifying agencies in sup- 
port of such a city-wide program as we are try- 
ing to establish. 

Our language program has been developed 
in Washington in the only way open to us as a 
public school system whose total financing is de- 
pendent upon appropriation by the Congress of 
the United States and where any radical devia- 
tion from standard practices must first prove 
its worth. Before they will authorize a program 
of this sort most administrators want to know 
whether children cannot profitably spend the 
time on more intensive work with their own 
language. The answer to that is ‘“‘Nothing”’ for 
the places that have a language program find 
that it provides enrichment and further stimu- 
lus for the learning of fundamentals. They 
want to know also at what grade level it is best 
to start and how qualified teachers are to be 
provided. Once convinced, however, of the 
worth of the experiment the warmth of their 
support is both gratifying and heartening, 45 
we in Washington are happy to testify. 
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It took a good deal of contriving in 1944 to 
get a green light to experiment with the teach- 
ing of French in a second and a fifth grade by a 
teacher loaned from the nearby senior high 
school, but that original experiment yielded 
such rich results that we have been allowed to 
continue the French in two schools in the inter- 
vening years. Finally instructional guides, 
modeled on that of Los Angeles but constructed 
to meet local curricula, have been prepared in 
French, German, and Spanish for the use of 
teachers and our Latin units have been assem- 
bled in the same format. In May 1952 with the 
endorsement of our Board of Superintendents 
these materials were presented to the Board of 
Education and by them authorized for city- 
wide use as far as teacher resources should 
be available. By ‘teacher resources” we 
mean teachers with language background who 
are willing to add the language teaching to 
the regular program on a strictly voluntary 
basis. 

In closing, a description of one other city- 
wide project at the western end of the conti- 
nent may help to fill in the picture of how a pub- 
lic school system may establish a program of 
foreign language teaching at the elementary 
school level. The program of Corpus Christi, 
Texas, has had wide-spread recognition, win- 
ning acclaim even from as far away as Buenos 
Aires, where the distinguished La Prensa 
before its demise commented upon the excel- 
lence of this course. In Corpus Christi the lan- 
guage course came into being in 1940 as a means 
of promoting sympathetic understanding and 
friendship between the Spanish-speaking and 
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English-speaking children of the public schools. 
From the start, however, it envisioned the de- 
velopment of a practical knowledge of Spanish 
as well as of Latin-American customs. Now 
Spanish is required for all the children of 
Corpus Christi in grades 3-8. The approach is 
at first entirely aural-oral, with reading coming 
later and last of all writing. In this final stage, 
in which children write free compositions about 
things of concern to themselves, each elemen- 
tary teacher selects a certain number of ‘“‘repre- 
sentative’ papers to be submitted to the head 
teacher who in turn hands them all over to the 
city Co-ordinator of Spanish. As a specialist 
he discovers the points that need discussion; 
and teachers, head teachers, and he meet to 
discuss these points as a means of keeping the 
instruction continuously improving. By 1950, 
which was the tenth successive year of the lan- 
guage work, there were throughout the city 
108 participating teachers and 9,903 children, 
and hundreds of children were reported to be 
“speaking Spanish readily.”” A Pan American 
Club in each school provides a source of addi- 
tional learning and an outlet for creative proj- 
ects. 

Additional information being received in- 
dicates that this movement is more extensive 
than this report would show and points to the 
fact that study must be continuous and action 
coordinated. 

Rutu R. GINSBURG 
MARJORIE JOHNSTON 
RALPH M. PERRY 
Josette E. Spink 
EMILIE MARGARET WHITE, Chairman 












HE novel of Unamuno, though possessed 

of some traditionally Hispanic literary 
characteristics, is essentially a unique creation, 
which can be understood only in terms of the 
author’s own philosophy and _ personality. 
His “‘tragic sense of life” is dynamically ex- 
pressed as follows: first of all, he is the creator 
of a special type of character, the one who 
reasons or argues with his destiny and fails 
to attain a sense of reality; secondly, as the 
creator of a special genre, the mévola, the novel 
of a would-be novel. As he does with his con- 
cept of life, Unamuno succeeds in reducing the 
novel to a state of temporal fluidity. Only a 
vision of disintegration remains as a concrete 
expression of reality. Nothing is tangible, then, 
except a feeling of utter despair and a conscious- 
ness of one’s own ephemeral nature. 

The creation of novelistic characters suchas 
Torquemada and Don Quijote, who impress us 
as “real” implies a positive concept of man 
on the part of their authors, who, consciously 
or not, must feel the possibility of perpetuating 
the fleeting moment and capturing forever the 
essence of man. The existence of Unamuno’s 
protagonists, on the contrary, suggests an 
attitude towards life which denies the ever- 
lasting quality of the man of flesh and blood, 
though certainly not his desire to be immortal. 
Only the consciousness of this situation gives 
his characters their reason for being. The intent 
of the artist in this case is to perpetuate man’s 
consciousness of his agonizing existence. 

The content of the Unamunesque novel, 
inexorably integrated with its literary form—lI 
am not one of those who believes that content 
and form are two distinct unrelated entities—is 
not to be dismissed as mere philosophy or 
thesis. True, the characters such as Augusto 
Pérez and Joaquin Monegro do not attain the 
stature of well known novelistic protagonists. 
Nor do the accounts of their lives move us 
nearly so much as the trials and tribulations of 
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traditional heroes. This, however, rather than 
being a shortcoming, is a testimony to the crea- 
tive genius of Unamuno, who consciously 
sacrifices the possibility of traditional novelistic 
attainment for the sake of inventing a new 
type of prose art. Indeed, sensing the inade- 
quacy of historical types of literature to ex- 
press his ideas, he sets out to produce a new 
form of art, or sufficiently change an old one, 
so as to have an effective vehicle for his con- 
sistently paradoxical thoughts. 

Although the characters in Unamuno’s novels 
have had their destiny carefully mapped out 
by their creator and their lives are pre-deter- 
mined, they are not the helpless victims of 
circumstances that we find in naturalistic 
works, In addition to being aware of their 
inevitable fate, they help to make their outcome 
possible by surrendering resignedly to dominant 
forces once they become convinced of the 
futility of struggling, as does Avito Carrascal 
in Amor y Pedagogta. Thus, they are, at least, 
in part, the authors of their transitory existence. 
Their power to reason is their main flaw or 
hamartia, for polemics with possible inciting 
forces or their creator can bring them nothing 
more than the realization of their evanescent 
attributes. Only faith, religious or personal, 
could have produced other results in their 
contests with the world about them. Above all, 
they lack confidence in themselves, especially 
in their own ability to make their dreams come 
true. 

The novelistic creations of Unamuno appeal 
to our intellect and perhaps to our own tragic — 
useless sense of life. They do not evoke in us a 
feeling of sympathetic human attachment be- 
cause their essence is carefully limited to an 
inner existence. For the most part, they are 
devoid of outer reality. How little we know 
about the dress, taste for food, and external 
activities of the Unamunesque characters! In- 
deed, how little it matters within the closely 














woven texture of the nivola! Only what tran- 
spires within the mind of the character is signif- 
icant; external descriptions are relevant only 
in so far as they affect the persons who play the 
leading roles. On the whole, they are pretty 
much dehumanized and the reader would be 
entirely unable to feel sympathy for them, 
were it not for their one redeeming human 
trait, their awareness of their plight and of 
their inability to cope with it. In fact, these 
characters are hardly capable of inspiring sym- 
pathy in one another. There is no compenetra- 
tion of lives; that would imply a kinder or 
happier vision of human existence. Eventually, 
the characters of Unamuno evaporate com- 
pletely, making it impossible for us to experi- 
ence their lives as our own. 

The nfvola, a term which may be applied to 
all of Unamuno’s novels, is the parody of a nov- 
el. The characters are aware of their literary 
roles and at all times seem to be conscious of 
their theatrical assignments. The reader, who 
is let in on the secret from the very beginning— 
see the prologues to Unamuno’s novels—is 
made to feel that he is witnessing the rehearsal 
of what might become—but never does—a 
traditional novel. This relationship between 
author, reader, and the work itself is not in- 
tended to reach a degree of serenity that is 
accomplished in the artistic creations of Cer- 
vantes and Velazquez. 

Both Don Quijote and Sancho Panza, as 
well as a host of other characters in the Quijote, 
have an awareness of their literary existence 
in Part II, but still they continue to live their 
lives as artistic creations. In fact, they do so 
with more enthusiasm when they realize that 
they are performing for a public. Their desire to 
continue existing as they are—a knight-errant 
and a squire—intensifies their reality to such 
an extent that the reader can continue to 
think of them as literary characters and per- 
sons at the same time. Cervantes’ presence 
in his book is no less real or believable. His 
appearance is achieved in the same terms as 
are all the other characters. The reader (exem- 
plified in Part II by the Duke and Duchess) 
who completes the triangular realationship, 
is as much a part of the book as any one 
else. 

The painting of Las Menians graphically 
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expresses this happy and harmonious inter- 
weaving of the integral features—author, ob- 
server, and the work of art as it is being 
created—which constitute the Hispanic form 
of art, at its best. There we see the painter at 
work while he is being observed by others. 
But whereas in the art of Cervantes and Velaz- 
quez we have a finished product which has a 
sense of finality, in the novel of Unamuno there 
exists no symmetrical concept of art or life— 
the author doesn’t succeed in finishing his 
play; the characters do not play out their roles; 
the reader doesn’t witness the unfolding or 
development of human lives. In brief, the un- 
finished play never gets under way. We can only 
grasp or experience the actors’ grief as they 
go through the motions of acting. 

To sum up: the novel of Unamuno does not 
follow the traditional pattern of the novels of 
Cervantes and Galdés. The literary characters 
found in the novels of the great 20th century 
writer do not transcend their destiny or roles 
assigned to them by their author. Their ago- 
nizing existence is limited or governed by a spe- 
cial type of determinism. Whereas Don Quijote 
and Fortunata on the one hand, are susceptible 
to other influences, whether they be books or 
other human lives, Augusto Pérez, Avito Car- 
rascal and Joaquin Monegro do not have an 
open or receptive existence subject to com- 
penetration with other human lives. In fact, 
they reason with possible “inciting” forces and 
remain forever in this state of reason. They do 
not seem to be able to absorb the lives of others, 
thus they evaporate, as it were, when they fail 
to accomplish what they seek. Of course, in 
some cases they don’t even know what they 
want. In Niebla, for example, Orfeo, the dog, 
appears to be the only positive character. 

It is my belief that Unamuno was conscious 
of the fact that he was creating a new genre. 
His calling Niebla a nivola was a premeditated 
expression of his own critical literary judgment. 
The novels of Unamuno, in brief, must be 
understood in different terms from those of the 
traditional novelists. His literary figures char- 
acterized immanently rather than transcen- 
dentally, are to be grouped with those of Joyce, 
Gide, Proust and Mann. 

ROBERT KIRSNER 
University of Cincinnati 





A Structuralist View of German Syntax 


GROUP of German linguistic scholars 

has in recent years been trying to rein- 
terpret and revalidate the linguistic theories of 
Wilhelm von Humboldt. These scholars are 
sometimes referred to as the Neo-Humboldt- 
ians and their ideas closely approximate those of 
the structuralists. Proceeding from von Hum- 
boldt’s dictum that language is not an ergon, 
that is, a mere means of exchange for purposes 
of communication, but rather an energeia 
which reconstitutes human experience ideally 
and makes this idealization overt, the Neo- 
Humboldtians have been doing spadework in 
showing up specific manifestations of culture 
in several languages, notably German, and in 
some cases the manifestation of cultural differ- 
ences in the variations between the vocabulary 
and grammatical structure of two or more 
languages.! 

Leo Weisgerber® has become the recent un- 
official spokesman of the Humboldtian view 
and has formulated a comprehensive plan of 
linguistic research the ultimate objective of 
which is the discovery of the ethnic and national 
culture of German-speaking Europeans in con- 
trast to that of other, mainly European, cul- 
tures. This is to be done by studying ‘“‘the lin- 
guistic midway” (die sprachliche Mittelwelt) 
between reality and its conceptualization. 

In his discussion of the Neo-Humboldtian 
attitude toward traditional notions about Ger- 
man syntax, Weisgerber calls attention to the 
arresting results of Erich Drach’s researches,’ 
which to my knowledge have received little, 
if any, attention in the U.S.A. It will, I trust, 
become quickly apparent that Drach’s ideas 
contain much which is directly applicable to the 
classroom teaching of German syntax to Ameri- 
can students and a good deal which might well 
find its way into elementary textbooks of 
German. 

Drach’s comically exaggerated reduction to 
the absurd of the traditionally accepted rules 
of German sentence word order is worth re- 
statement: 


Main clauses have a “regular” word order according to 
which the subject precedes the predicate. However, ‘“‘in- 
version” often occurs according to which the subject follows 
immediately after the predicate, some other component 
taking the initial position in the sentence. The subject 
may, however, occur even further back in the sentence: 
Hundert Jahre hindurch wuchs um Dornréschens Schloss 
eine dichte Hecke-—The predicate takes final position in a 
dependent clause. However, if the clause is ‘‘uneingeleitet”’ 
(i.e., ““unintroduced” or prefaced by a conjunctive form), 
the predicate follows after the subject except that at times 
it does not follow after the subject: Er sagle, in dieser 
Gefahr miisse die Wache vorsichlig sein. In ‘“unintroduced” 
conditional clauses the predicate takes initial position except 
that in a special case it takes some other position: Wenn er 
den Verirag nicht hitte kiindigen wollen —The dative object 
precedes the accusative object: Er schenkte seinem Bruder 
ein Buch: at times, however, the accusative object pre- 
cedes: Er schenkte das Buch seinem Bruder.—Designations 
of time precede place designation, that is, whenever they 
do not follow them: Er kam zum Ziel in weniger als drei 
Stunden.‘ 


Drach makes the obvious conclusion that 
“this kind of ‘syntax’ serves neither the Ger- 
man student of his mother tongue nor the for- 
eign student of German. Such lingustic con- 
fusion contributes in no wise either to an under- 
standing of the structure of the mother tongue 
or to the exercise of meaningful linguistic think- 


1See my article ‘“Neo-Humboldtian Ethnolinguistics” 
in Word 8.2 (1952) for a more detailed description and 
evaluation of the group’s ideas, of which this article on 
syntax is an offshoot. 

2? Die Bedeutungslehre—ein Irrweg der Sprachwissen- 
schaft,” GRM, XV (1927), 161-183; Die Entdeckung der 
Muttersprache im europdischen Denken, Liineburg, 1948; 
Von den Kriften der deutschen Sprache: Vol. 1, Die Sprache 
unter den Krdften des menschlichen Daseins, Diisseldori, 
1949; Vol. II, Vom Weltbild der deutschen Sprache, Diissel- 
dorf, 1950; Vol. III, Die Muttersprache im Aufbau unserer 
Kultur, 1950; Vol. IV, Die geschichtliche Kraft der deutschen 
Sprache, 1951. (See review of Volumes I and II by R. E. 
Saleski, Language, 26.3 (1950), 439-441.) 

8 Erich Drach, Grundgedanken der deutschen Satzlehre, 
Berlin, 1937. 

* The translation is mine. 

This apparent arbitrariness of German sentence word 
order especially in more contemporary written German is 
extensively documented in W. Witte’s Modern German 
Prose Usage, London, 1937. 
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ing or to the development of adequate means of 
expression.” 

That German sentence word order is not so 
arbitrary is completely apparent to any user 
or student of the language. It therefore follows 
that some other kind of analytic approach must 
be undertaken to discover the principles of re- 
lationship. Drach has attempted this, beginning 
with the basic assumption that German sen- 
tences are structured around the verb. Dia- 
grammatically, he projects a tripartite sentence 
structure thus: 


, | 
Center: the action | 


(Mitte: Geschehen) | 


Posterior field 


(Nachfeld) 


| Anterior field 
(Vorfeld) 
The immediate problems are the determina- 
tion of the constituents of the anterior and pos- 
terior fields. Since, according to Drach, it is 
not the grammatical function of the form classes 
but the thought functions of the content of 
words which determine the relational position 
of the words in a sentence, it is necessary to 
devise another series of concepts by the side of 
the traditional ones such as subject, predicate, 
designate these functions. 
Drach’s approach is reminiscent of Charles 
Fries’ to contemporary American English. 
Following Edward Sapir, Fries distinguishes 
between the ‘‘essential or unavoidable” rela- 
tional concepts and the “dispensable or sec- 
ondary” ones and concludes that ‘‘it might be 
fair to say that the history of the English lan- 
guage in respect to its grammar has in some 
large measure been a steady progress away from 
that type of language in which both ‘dispensable 
or secondary’ grammatical concepts and ‘es- 
sential or unavoidable’ ones are expressed by 
inflections or word forms, toward a type of 
language in which inflections are used for only 
the ‘dispensable or secondary’ grammatical 
ideas, and word order for the ‘essential or 
unavoidable’ grammatical relationships.’> I 
hasten to add, however, that Weisgerber point- 
edly insists that the sentence functions of the 
various parts of speech as well as of the sentence 
components vary from language to language 
and must therefore, of course, be defined em- 
pirically for each individual language. 
Drach’s fulcral idea is that of the “‘sense- 
word” (Sinnwort), that is the ‘meaning pivot”’ 


object, ete., tO 


of a sentence. By virtue of its meaning, some 
component of every sentence is definitive for 
the structure of that sentence, that is, it de- 
termines the relative positions of the other 
components to the center of action which in 
German is the verb. Any and all parts of speech 
or sentence components may function as the 
sense-word or pivot, and the pivot has no neces- 
sary or fixed relationship to the subject or to 
any other sentence component, for example, 
an adverb of time is the pivot in Endlich kam die 
ersehnte Nachricht (‘‘Finally the desired report 
came’’), a demonstrative pronoun in Das 
hatte ich nicht gedacht (‘That I would not have 
thought”). In both cases the pivot causes the 
subject to be shifted to the posterior field. 

Everything depends solely upon the manner 

in which a given sentence is structured. Thus 
the pivot may occur either in the anterior or 
posterior fields. When the pivot expresses cona- 
tive-affective stance, it occurs in the anterior 
field which thus becomes the “expression point” 
(Ausdrucksstelle) of the sentence, and the re- 
maining components arrange themselves as 
complements or clarifications in the posterior 
field. Conversely, when the pivot expresses the 
rationalizing, logical content of summary, 
informative, or even didactic ideas, the pos- 
terior field becomes the ‘impression point” 
(Eindrucksstelle) of the sentence and directs the 
other complementary components into the 
anterior field or into the initial part of the pos- 
terior field. The following German sentences 
(with accompanying translation) illustrate the 
difference: 

1) Conative-affective pivot, Schriit: Von diesem Schritt 
hdngt unser Schicksal fiir die ganze Zukunft ab. (“On 
this step our fate for the entire future depends.”’) 

2) Rationalizing-logical pivot, Erfolg: Diese Grundsdtze, 
Schritt fiir Schritt durchgefiihrt, bringen uns schliess- 


lich den Erfolg. (“These basic considerations, carried 
out step by step, will finally bring us success.”’) 


Such ideas obviously need additional em- 
pirical corroboration and empirical research 
may very well even serve to extend them. They 
do, however, confirm the conviction, which 
incidentally is not new, that linguistics needs 
additional concepts other than the traditional 
formalogical ones of subject, predicate, object, 


5 Charles C. Fries, American English Grammar, New 
York, 1940, p. 249; 
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etc. for the more productive study and under- 
standing of syntax. 

Weisgerber, of course, emphasizes the struc- 
tural character of Drach’s observation, and the 
fact that sentence patterning is subject to the 
principle of the linguistic field.? Sentence pat- 
terning is completely functional. By specifying 
these functions and by ordering the patterns 
in such terms. still another approach becomes 
available for determining ‘‘the linguistic mid- 
way”’ between reality and experience even 
though linguists have not yet completed the 
work of defining the thought functions of the 
parts of speech and of sentence components. 
The function of expressing commands is cited 
as a simple example on the basis of contempo- 
rary German for illustrating the necessity of 
relating the sentence patterns of commands 
(the listings, of course, are not exhaustive) to 
each other in field terms in order to arrive at 
an understanding of the qualitatively different 
‘“‘meaning”’ of each and then of the whole func- 
tion of expressing command: 

Tu das! (Common use of the simple imperative form) 

Du tust das jetzt! (Recognizable by command intonation 

and stress) 

Du sollst das tun! (Lexically expressed by sollen) 

Du wirst das tun! (More restrained, less imperative) 

Tiir schliessen! Stillgestanden! (Impersonal, curt, eco- 

nomic usage in the magistrate’s office or barracks) 

Wirst du das nun tun?! (Impatient) 


Mach, dass du fortkommst! (Less formal and even in- 
timate) 


Inasmuch as the verb is the center of gravity 
of the German sentence, it tends not to get 
itself too far removed from the beginning of 
the sentence and hence there is usually room 
for only one component, which may, of course, 
be highly structured within itself, in the anterior 
field, for example 

Ein Auslainder, der nach einiger Zeit Deutschunterricht 
sich fragt, was er von deutscher Satzlehre erfahren hat, sieht 
sich einem verworrenen Durcheinander unverstdndlicher 
Regeln gegeniiber. 

(‘A foreigner who after a period of instruction in Ger- 
man asks himself what he has learned about German sen- 
tence structure sees himself confronted with a confused 
mess of unintelligible rules.”’) 


In other words, aside from the one com- 
ponent in the anterior field and the verb, the 
remainder of a German sentence consitutes the 
posterior field. Not, however, in an _ indis- 
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criminate order. The posterior field is also 
strictly structured within itself and Drach 
invents several additional concepts for describ- 
ing this relational order which is analogous to 
a magnetic field. When, as the impression point, 
the posterior field contains the pivot, the latter 
gravitates toward the final position in the 
sentence. Drach regards this conclusion of the 
posterior field as being in general ‘‘the target’’ 
or “the terminus” (Zielpol) of the entire sen- 
tence. The components lying between the tar- 
get and the verb constitute the interior of the 
(posterior) field (Innenstiicke des Nachfeldes) 
and within the interior the position immediately 
following the verb is the greatest point of weak- 
ness (Schwdachststelle). Graphically, German 
sentences then show the following structure: 





Anterior field | Center | Posterior field 





| | Weakpoint Interior Target | 





(Locus of the pivot 
as impression point) 


(Locus of the 
pivot as ex- 
pression point) 


Examples: 


1) a conative-affective pivot: 
Mit seinen eigenen Augen | sah | 
Geschehen | aus unmittelbarer Nahe. 
(“With his own eyes he daily observed this event from 
the immediate vicinity.”) 


er taglich H dieses 


§ Jost Trier, ‘““Das sprachliche Feld,’”’ Neue Jahrbiicher 
f. Wissenschaft u. Bildung, 10 (1934), 428-449 defines the 
linguistic field, as follows: 

“Every language is a system of selection over and against 
objective reality. As a matter of fact every language creates 
a self-sufficient and complete image of reality. Every lan- 
guage structures reality in its own manner and thereby 
establishes the components of reality which are peculiar to 
this given language. The language-reality components of 
one language never recur in quite the same form in another, 
nor are they a simply straightforward copy of reality. They 
are instead the linguistic-conceptual realization of a view 
of reality proceeding from a unique but definite structuring 
matrix which continuously compares and contrasts, relates 
and distinguishes the cata of reality. Implicit in the fore- 
going is, of course, the realization that nothing in language 
exists independently. Inasmuch as structuring constitutes 
the basic essence of language, all linguistic components are 
the results of structuring. The ultimate meaning of each is 
determined precisely and only by its relation to and func- 
tion in the total linguistic structure.” 

Translation is mine. 





2) 


one a —_— a 
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2) a rationalizing-logical pivot: 
Einzelne Fliichtlinge | erreichten | gegen Abend { mit 


letzter Kraft : die rettende Grenze. 
(“Individual fugitives reached the saving boundary 
toward evening with their last strength.’’) 


It should be emphasized that these positional 
concepts are linguistic and not formalogical. 
These linguistic functions are more readily 
appreciated when sentence components are 
moved from one relational position to another, 
or when one attempts to correlate the positional 
concepts with the traditional ones of subject, 
predicate, object, etc. The latter become re- 
fined, for example, into the actor-action con- 
cept, and such a category of desperation as 
the object gets eliminated as does the entirely 
superficial concept of apposition. Analysis in the 
traditional terms of subject, predicate, modify- 
ing adverbs of such a sentence as 


Bis an die Hauser stieg damals das Wasser. 
(‘The water rose at that time up to the very houses.’’) 


provides no insight into the thought structure 
or even the factual content of the sentence. 
It does not even pretend to approach the pecu- 
liar linguistic character of it. 

By way of comparison Drach would analyze 
the same sentence thus: 


Bis an die stieg | damals das 
Hiuser | | Wasser. 
(The place-de- (The pred- (The (The subject 
gree adverb is icate is temporal _ is the target) 
the pivot which _ the cen- adverb is 
is located at the __ ter) the inte- 
expression rior) 


point) 


It becomes apparent immediately that this 
analysis provides an appreciation of the linguis- 
tic function and value of the individual sentence 
components and at the same time a realization 
of the structural relationship to each other of 
the components. The structuring of the compo- 
nents affords the sentence a thought content 
which antecedes the realization of its concrete 
content. In these terms, the peculiar linguistic 
value or meaning of this particular structure is 
immediately apparent from a comparison of 
other possible structurings of the same com- 
ponents, to wit 


Das Wasser stieg damals bis an die Hauser. 

(“The water rose at that time up to the houses.’’) 
Damals stieg das Wasser bis an die Hauser. 

(“At that time the water rose up to the houses.”’) 

Bis an die Hauser stieg das Wasser damals. 

(“The water rose at that time up to the very houses.’’) 


By this kind of analysis Drach arrives at a 
cardinal principle of German syntax which 
he calls the Law of Parenthesis (Das Geselz der 
Umklammerung). This is a kind of tension de- 
vice which results, for example, when the parti- 
ciple or infinitive of a compound tense form or 
the ‘‘preverb” (prefix adverb) of a separable 
prefix verb in the simple tenses takes the final 
position in the sentence. In Drach’s terms, a 
part of the verb thus becomes the target of 
the sentence. This is obviously a phenomenon 
which the concepts predicate or periphrastic 
tense form do not embrace but which equally 
obviously is quite basic to the linguistic function 
and meaning of the sentence in which it occurs. 
What on the surface appears to be devisive and 
an indication of loose integration of com- 
ponents, for example, the transfer of verb 
prefixes from the main verb to final sentence 
position (Er ist heute mit seinem Auto iiber 100 
km weit gefahren.—‘‘He has today driven more 
than 100 kilometers in his auto.’’), or the plac- 
ing of objects after adverbs (Wir holen morgen 
Brot—‘‘We are going after bread tomorrow.”’), 
is actually the very opposite, namely a device 
for achieving very tight integration and a 
maximum concentration. Practically all phrase 
constructs of German are subject to the Law 
of Parenthesis, so for example article plus 
noun (der Wein: der gute Wein), auxiliary verb 
plus nominal form (Er ist gekommen: Er ist 
schnell gekommen), verb plus object (Wir holen 
Brot: Wir holen morgen Brot), The operation 
of this principle in no way affects the basic 
structure of a sentence but it provides endless 
opportunity for shifting emphases, for dwelling 
on detail, and for including important details. 
French and English, for whatever reasons, do 
not use this principle to nearly the extent that 
German does, and it would seem that this fact 
has something directly to do with the thought 
worlds of these several languages. 

HaRO_p A. BasILIus 

Wayne University 











THE PLACE OF THE TEXTBOOK IN 
LANGUAGE TEACHING 


EXTBOOKS are not indispensable to the 

teacher of foreign languages.* However, 
they do represent a valuable tool for the pro- 
fession as a whole, and make possible the in- 
doctrination of new teachers or laymen with a 
minimum of cultural loss. The excellence of 
textbooks, manuals, readers, annotated texts, 
dictionaries, and reference grammars in a given 
foreign language may be an indication of ma- 
turity in the particular group producing them. 
On the other hand, a complacency with such 
materials is not a sign of growth in our profes- 
sion. While acknowledging our debt to the 
authors of existing materials, I believe it is 
not out of place to consider some of the great 
lacunae in existing textbooks. 

The publishers’ point of view in approaching 
new textbooks has been ably expressed by Dr. 
Vincenzo Cioffari in an article published in 
the Modern Language Journal of October, 1949. 
Last year our colleague, Dr. Jacob Ornstein, 
reviewed before AATSEEL the achievements 
of authors and publishers in the Russian field. 
It is my hope that the present remarks will 
contribute to the existing information on the 
subject without detracting from the achieve- 
ments of anyone who has added to our teaching 
tools during these exceedingly difficult times. 


LANGUAGE MANUALS 


It is over ten years since I planned my first 
course in Russian. At that time, a search in 
the Library of Congress revealed that two 
manuals for the beginning student could be 
procured in quantity in the United States, a 
third might be had from England on six months’ 
order. However, all three of these tcxts had 
glaring defects from the point of view of the 
American language teacher. The so-called 


grammar-translation method was used through- 
out these manuals, and most of the Russian 
had a distinctly English odor to it. I say ‘so- 
called’ grammar-translation because no begin- 
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ner ever translated from his mother tongue to 
a foreign language. At best he transposed 
sentences from his own to a foreign tongue 
according to a series of rather simple models 
provided in the introductory part of the lesson. 
By 1951 teachers of Russian could consider 
themselves fortunate in having a choice of some 
half dozen language manuals published in 
America according to current American meth- 
ods. It is probable that publishers were reluc- 
tant to venture into this market despite the 
huge sales of the old British standbys during 
the war years. The necessity of letting sub- 
contracts for Russian printing, the uncertain 
attitude of Russian teachers toward a new 
text, the extremely vague future of Russian 
in a country where foreign language study is 
seldom a required subject, all these combined 
to prolong the hesitancy of publishers who nor- 
mally think nothing of putting out several 
new French or Spanish texts annually. In order 
to reduce the risk to a minimum, the publisher 
demanded something close to the formulae 
which had proved successful with other lan- 
guage textbooks. In addition, the text must 
hit as large a public as possible. In a word, it 
must be a handbook for both student and teach- 
er, a self-educator, a reader, and a reference 
grammar, provided with sufficient material 
for study in history and civilization or language 
club work. One of the first of the new Russian 
manuals acknowledged its attempt to follow 
the model of a certain French textbook now 
enjoying a brisk sale. Curiously enough, the 
new Russian manual was published by a house 
that had initially turned down the successful 
French text and apparently decided to make 
amends for its earlier business error. Another 
Russian manual, while taking on a completely 
new form and content, retained the name of a 
classic grammar-translation manual. 
At least three objections may be raised to 


* A report delivered before the Methodology Section, 
Eighth Annual Meeting of AATSEEL, Wayne University, 
Dec. 29, 1951. 
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the ‘“‘all-purpose” manual. It costs the student 
too much. It commits the publisher to his in- 
vestment for an excessively long period. It 
automatically deprives the teacher of a variety 
of textbooks for limited or specific aims. 

If we could assume that the problems of one 
language are identical with those of another, 
there would be no harm in following a model 
that has succeeded commercially in one lan- 
guage. If, on the other hand, the teaching of 
Slavic languages requires a somewhat different 
emphasis than does the teaching of Romance 
languages, it is obvious that some of our authors 
are unwilling to define the problem and follow 
it to a logical solution. 

Beginning with the introductory chapter of 
the new Russian manuals, we find that most of 
them have improved on the table of English 
sound equivalents for the letters of the Russian 
alphabet which was found in the old British 
texts. There is still, however, a tendency to 
over-simplify, apparently in the belief that the 
teacher of Russian will be completely unfamiliar 
with the ordinary terminology of phonetics. 
One author confined himself entirely to cog- 
nate words for drill in Russian pronunciation. 
As anyone who has taught a foreign pronuncia- 
tion knows, the most difficult words for the 
student are those that are similar in both the 
foreign tongue and his own. I can recall testing 
groups of students in Spanish on a single 
prose passage. The cognate words in Spanish 
were mispronounced by nearly every student, 
while the pronunciation of non-cognate words 
was generally acceptable. A similar difficulty 
occurs in the active use of certain nearly similar 
verbs in a foreign language. The correct use of 
was and were seems to present an almost insur- 
mountable difficulty for many speakers of 
German. 

In the preface to one new manual we are 
told that many teachers object to a detailed 
phonetic introduction. ‘They insist that a 
more simplified approach is less disconcerting 
to the student and imparts satisfactory pro- 
nunciation habits.” I feel that pronunciation 
of a foreign language must be understood as 
well as imparted. We all know that only a 
small number of foreign language teachers have 
a perfect pronunciation themselves. It be- 
hooves us, therefore, to give the student some 
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objective criteria on pronunciation which will 
keep him from losing skills acquired in the 
classroom, and, most of all, will enable him to 
understand the foreign speaker. In fact, the 
primary object of teaching pronunciation is 
the development of comprehension of the nor- 
mal speech of the foreign native. In communi- 
cating with foreign peoples our own pronuncia- 
tion is a secondary matter. 

Most of the new manuals have a wealth of 
direct method exercises, plus a considerable 
number of translation exercises. This is ap- 
parently an attempt to satisfy various tech- 
niques in teaching, and the instructor must 
select the exercises that fit into his program. 
A careful completion of all the exercises in 
most manuals would take up all of a two-year 
course to the exclusion of supplementary read- 
ing. In proof of this statement I can cite the 
contents of a single lesson in one very good re- 
cent manual: a reading selection of 375 running 
words; a listed vocabulary of 29 words, plus 
13 special expressions and 18 verbs; 5 and a 
half pages of grammar rules; 30 questions on 
the text; 10 fill-in exercises on the prepositions; 
14 mutilated sentence exercises on translating 
prepositions; 10 fill-in exercises on oba, obe in 
all cases; 40 drill sentences covering all phases 
of numerals except ordinals; 19 complex sen- 
tences for translation from English to Russian. 
Such a lesson, if done in its entirety, represents 
a good six hours’ classroom work plus outside 
preparation. I am sure some streamlining could 
be done where the two-year course is planned 
to include reading texts in the second year. 


LITERARY TEXTS 


The greatest Jacunae in our present teaching 
materials are found, surprisingly enough, in 
the field of annotated, accented texts with 
glossaries. Can it be that the market for such 
material is so small that no one has been at- 
tracted to it? It is true that Russian literature 
courses in our best-known graduate schools 
are devoted almost exclusively to English 
translations of the Russian works. This could 
be an acknowledgment of the fact that our 
undergraduate courses do not prepare the 
graduate student to cover Russian literature 
in the original. Whatever the cause and effects 
may be, there is not available at this time a 
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single literary text with adequate notes.’ As 
a beginning student of the Russian language, it 
always seemed to me that the editors of the 
then existing texts explained all the obvious 
points while passing over the really obscure 
ones. 

There is a need for American editions of texts 
like Professor R. Labry’s Kapitanskaya Doch- 
ka.* Volume I of this work includes a 40-page 
introduction relating in detail Pushkin’s work 
on the tale, and a parallel French translation 
on pages facing the Russian accented text. 
For a proper appreciation of Pushkin as an 
historian, the introduction is indispensable. 
Volume II gives us 255 pages of historical and 
linguistic commentary on the Pushkin text. 
Some idea of the information contained in these 
commentaries may be gained from the total of 
about 1400 notes to about 178 pages of text. 
Needless to say, much of this material could 
not be obtained from our usual library refer- 
ences. It is a fairly complete explication de 
fexte representing many months of competent 
research. We would be fortunate, indeed, if 
the average Ph.D. thesis in the Slavic field 
had as much real value as a single annotated 
text of this type. 


GLOSSARIES 


While skill in the use of a Russian-English or 
all-Russian dictionary is an indispensable tool 
to the Russian student, the volume of reading 
possible while thumbing glossaries at the back 
of the book is too small to permit other activity 
in the time allotted to a beginning or inter- 
mediate course. Where the aim is not limited to 
reading, it is necessary to lighten the burden 
of dictionary work as much as possible. Russian- 
English glossaries at the back of the book are 
little improvement over the regular dictionary. 
The most effective type of visible vocabulary 
is required. Translations on pages facing the 
Russian text constitutes the most complete 
type of visible Russian words and expressions, 
but appear to many instructors to be too much 
of a crutch. Parallel lists of vocabulary, care- 
fully edited to include the peculiar meanings of 
all but the most frequent words on a given 
page, constitute a minimum tool for conversa- 
tion or literary courses at the elementary or 
intermediate level. 


SIMPLIFIED TEXTS 


The question of simplified texts naturally 
poses itself for Russian. The pros and cons of 
certain existing works of this type have been 
discussed at an earlier meeting of AATSEEL, 
and I do not propose to reopen the discussion. 
I can say, however, from my experience with 
certain material in French, that much of the 
simplifying is not simplification at all, but 
merely substitution of words that appealed to 
the student who happened to be working for 
the editor of the series. Where the French au- 
thor had his people eating poulet, for instance, 
the simplifier would insist that poule was easier 
to understand, if not easier to digest. I shall 
spare the public a list of several hundred 
howlers I noted in a certain simplified French 
text. It is enough to state that the result of 
such efforts is like a sparkling play with all the 
good lines deleted. 

A further reservation with regard to this 
type of material may be made from the ex- 
perience of persons who had read two dozen 
simplified German texts with ease, but com- 
plained that reading a letter or an unselected 
text was like starting the language all over 
again. In principle, we are for any device that 
will further the learning process. However, we 
hope that editors of Russian adaptations will 
profit by the mistakes of their colleagues in 
other languages and put out material that is 
not milked of its spiritual and linguistic sub- 
stance. 


CIVILIZATION READERS 


The growing importance of area courses is 
reflected at the undergraduate level in a con- 
siderable use of informational material in Rus- 
sian. The earliest area texts were simple colla- 
tions of Soviet articles without accents or 
glossaries. I once observed a group of students 
in an intensive war-time course covering the 
assigned work in some of these texts. They 
would pool their efforts after dividing the 
assignment among all the members of the class. 


1 Since the reading of this paper, several scholarly edi- 
tions of Russian texts have been undertaken, cf. N. Golub: 
Chujhoi Rebenok. 

* Pouchkine, La Fille Du Capitaine, Collection Bilingue 
des Classiques Etrangers, Aubier, Editions Montaigne, 
Paris (1948). 
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Supposedly the instructors were naive enough 
to believe that the work was being done in- 
dependently. 

Later civilization readers seem to be con- 
ceived in the same optimistic spirit. One has a 
summary glossary with an unaccented text and 
no notes; still another gives an accented text 
with adequate glossaries, but leaves the Soviet 
texts without comment. Unless used by stu- 
dents who already possess a solid background in 
Russian history, such texts can scarcely be 
recommended for a language course where time 
will not permit a more complete explanation 
of Russia 4 la Soviet. Most Soviet textbooks 
contain enough contradicting statements to 
refute their own political line; isolated excerpts 
do not have enough continuity to defeat them- 
selves, and are accordingly more misleading 
than complete Soviet textbooks, many of which 
when read in the light of western information 
constitute the best anti-Soviet propaganda in 
existence. The editor of a Russian civilization 
reader may safely assume that our students 
know nothing about the subject. It is therefore 
his duty to make the commentaries to such a 
text as complete as possible. 


THE READING COURSE 


Many specialists have a definite need for a 
reading knowledge of Russian, but hesitate to 
spend a whole year acquiring the background 
for such a skill. The compartmentation of 
vocabulary within the various fields of science 
and culture is such that general manuals for a 
reading course would waste a great deal of time. 
The main areas of reading required could be 
covered in a series of manuals built on a com- 
mon plan but teaching pronunciation, grammar, 
and reading in terms of the specialized vocabu- 
lary of a given field. There is no reason why a 
student in a limited objective reading course 
should not be reading standard material by 
the end of the first semester in a two-hour per 
week course. 


DICTIONARIES 


The lack of a good Russian etymological 
dictionary has been discussed at these meetings. 
The incomplete Preobrajenski Etimologicheski 
Slovar’ has recently been published in response 
to AATSEEL’s request, and will serve until 


Max Vasmer’s Russisches Etymologisches Woér- 
terbuch is completed. With the new 4-volume 
Tolkovi Slovar’ by Ushakov and associates, 
the All-Russian Ojegov, the Russian-English 
Smirnitsky, and a number of hastily compiled 
technical dictionaries, we are reasonably well 
equipped with Soviet dictionaries. A good An- 
glo-Russian dictionary is still lacking, however, 
and judging by the work done so far, it is not 
likely to come from the Soviet Union. Miiller- 
Boyanus, circa 1930, betrayed the effects of 
isolation from the West; any new Soviet edition 
under present conditions will probably show 
little improvement. Bilingual dictionaries are 
poor things at best, but have the best chance 
of turning out well when compiled by people 
working from their mother tongue to the foreign 
tongue. For this reason, an Anglo-Russian 
dictionary should be compiled in the English- 
speaking rather than in the Russian-speaking 
world. Until we have a work comparable to 
the Mansion English-French Dictionary, we 
shall have to deal with rather futile Soviet 
works abounding in Elizabethan expressions 
but deficient in current English entries. 


REFERENCE GRAMMARS 


I am acquainted with two reference gram- 
mars of the Russian language published in 
English. It is probably pure chance that causes 
me to look up questions which are not treated 
in these books or are handled in a way that 
contradicts the examples that I find. One of 
them states that the popular ending of boys’ 
names in -lo, as in Danilo or Mihailo, is in- 
declinable or is declined as a neuter. However, 
in the story I am reading Mihailo is declined 
like feminine nouns ending in -a. 

I do not know how great the demand would 
be, but it is worth asking whether there are 
some of us who could use a reference grammar 
that would go a little further than those now 
available. When I have looked through Vino- 
gradov, Mazon, Unbegaun, Whitfield, and Forbes 
without finding the answer, I begin to wish 
for a somewhat more complete reference work. 
Such a book should above all organize the 
subject matter in the clearest manner possible, 
and present valid literary examples for all 
entries. As models for such a work, I would 
suggest Mansion’s French Reference Grammar, 
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or, on a more ambitious scale, the Syn/axe du 
Francais Moderne by Le Bidois. 
CONCLUSION 

I am well aware that the present suggestions 
are one opinion among those of several hundred 
foreign language teachers concerned. However, 
the multiplicity of desires and aims now exist- 
ing only emphasizes the need for more special- 
ized textbooks. The individual teacher must 
realize that any textbook is only a tool which 
must be adapted to the peculiar conditions of 
the course. It should be superfluous to state 
that we do not teach by a textbook; we merely 
use it as an aid in solving the problem presented 
by a given situation. 

The intelligent teacher does not try one text- 
book after another in the hope that one of them 
will turn the trick. He considers his aims and 
his students, and then plans to use the most 
direct means to attain the goal of his course. 
The publisher working with a limited market 
is forced to play a waiting game and learn the 


requirements of the professional group that 
determines his market. Undoubtedly most 
publishers are still under the spell of the French 
manual Fraser & Squair, which dominated the 
market for over a score of years. Fraser © 
Squair, which created its own brand of Ameri- 
can French, could only exist in a non-competi- 
tive field where rather incompetent provincia! 
teachers lived in awe of an established classic. 
The old Bondar and Semeonoff enjoyed for a 
brief moment a somewhat similar position, 
thanks to an unanticipated market during a 
period of wartime restrictions and shortages. 
However, the apparent disorder in the foreign 
language household should be sufficient evi- 
dence of the multiplicity of aims necessarily 
sought in language courses today. By empha- 
sizing the most important of our textbook 
requirements, we can clarify the problem of the 
publishers and enable him to produce materia! 
that will be satisfactory to both of us. 
C. P. LEMIEUX 
United States Naval Academy 
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Part II]. COMPARISONS WITH PRESENT-DAY PRACTICE WITH REFERENCE 
TO ARTICLES AND ADJECTIVES 


Part I of this work appears in Vol. XXXVI, pages 325- 


333, in which I wish to correct the following errors: 


Page Column Line Error Correction 
325 2 5 particide participe 

325 2 42 pli’s, plus 

328 2 51 Dictionaires Dictionaries 
329 1 9 Dictionaires Dictionaries 
329 1 26 soupconneux sou pgonneux 
329 2 38 emprutes empruntés 
331 1 32-33 Grand’, Rue Grand’ Rue 
332 2 10 Indo-chine Indochine 


A list of the abbreviations used below, indicating authors 
and works cited, appears in Part I, page 327. 


ARTICLE 
Article devant les noms propres de personnes.— 
L'usage existe d’employer l'article devant certains 
noms de famille italiens: le Tasse, le Corrége, et quel- 
quefois 4 tort devant les prénoms: (/e) Dante, (le) 
Guide.—On ne comptera pas comme faute l’ignorance de 
cet usage. 


Nothing is said (and the fact would seem to 
indicate that a very practical knowledge of 
the matter on the part of the student is as- 
sumed) of the use of the article before French 
family names, which is pejorative as applied 
to modern names not well known: 

comme le négre de la du Barry (Mar., 112): /a Varignac 

avait épousé son mari par lucre (Def., 246); II lui avait 

dit en riant qu’il avait plusieurs fois rencontré «la 

Mallerat» dans un café de Bordeaux (Def., 318); 

qu’allait-i] advenir de lui s’il épousait la Josserand? 

(Mar., 46, 55); la Caucatrix (Quef., 200). 


Nor is anything said of the use of the article 
before a French prénom, which is not pejora- 
tive: 


I] s’était adressé 4 Isabelle: —Eh bien, ma belle, quand 
Martine [la servante] se mariera, est-ce que cela te 


chanterait de prendre sa place au Trayat?...Le 
Trayat est une bonne maison. . . . Pas vrai Ja Martine? 
(Def., 39) 


The latter use in direct address is paralleled 
by the same use before titles: 


—Vous n’avez pas bonne mine, Ja demoiselle, oh non 
alors! (Quef., 167) 


Here it displaces the possessive adjective, and 
the reverse displacement also occurs: sa Jos- 
serand (Mar., 53). There is of course no novelty 
in these facts, but the type of facts by which 
they were apparently eclipsed in the minds of 
the committee invites reflection upon the 
strange contrast between the avowed intention 
and the field of application, in the commit- 
tee’s undertaking. 

Il régne aussi une grande incertitude dans la maniére 
d’écrire l’article qui fait partie de certains noms propres 
francais: la Fontaine ou Lafontaine, la Fayette ou Lafayette. 
In convient d’indiquer, dans les textes dictés, si, dans les 
noms propres qui contiennent un article, l’article doit étre 
séparé du nom. 

As one would expect, among our authors not 
even a self-styled erstwhile cancre fails to sepa- 
rate the article, or to capitalize it either: ef 
La Fontaine (Aym., 219). 

Article supprimé.—Lorsque deux adjectifs unis par 
et se rapportent au méme substantif de maniére a 
désigner en réalité deux choses différentes, on tolérera la 
suppression de l'article devant le second adjectif. Ex.: 


l’histotre ancienne et moderne, comme l'histoire ancienne 
et la moderne. 


The construction occurs very rarely. How- 
ever, in all constructions of this type, the repe- 
tition of the article seems to be preferred for 
the sake of clarity: 

Tandis que le batiment neuf et /e vieux se méprisent 

(Ces., 136); dans les grandes villes et dans les petites 

(Aym., 27); les pouvoirs civil et religieux doivent 


coopérer (Quef., 31). 


Note that in the last example, les pouvoirs 
civils et les religieux would present two sub- 
stantives. 

Article partitif.—On tolérera du, de la, des, au lieu de 
de partitif, devant un substantif précédé d'un adjectif. 


Ex.: de ou du bon pain, de bonne viande ou de la bonne 
viande, de ou des bons fruits. 


Comparatively speaking, occurrences of a 
noun in the singular, used in the partitive sense 
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and preceded by an adjective, are extremely 
rare. Assuming that the folérance, or use of 
du, de la, was intended to apply after afiirma- 
tive verbs or in the affirmative or truly parti- 
tive sense only, we may say that the /olérance 
has been accepted or, at least, that it thor- 
oughly coincides with practice, e.g.: 

qui avait du bon sens (Bos., 15); voila du grand luxe! 

(Baz., 174); les gens ont fait de Ja bonne besogne (Quef., 


90); C’est du beau boulot! —Du trés beau boulot! (Ces., 
397); Un endormi se faisait du mauvais sang (Bat., 224). 


In some instances the full partitive article may 
be found even after negation, but further exam- 
ples from the same author show, occasionally, 
this same tendency after negation, even when 
the singular noun is not preceded by an adjec- 
tive: 

il ne fallait pas vous faire du mauvais sang (Def., 110); 

Mme de Mallerat ne dit du mal de personne (Def., 147) 


Unlike the case of the singular noun, exam- 
ples of the plural noun preceded by an adjective 
and used in the partitive sense are very com- 
mon. In the plural construction likewise, the 
lolérance, that is, des, is usual, especially in 
instances where the noun and the adjective 
together form a unit of sense or indicate a 
general classification as in des jeunes filles 
(Aym., 160; Bat., 57). But otherwise, that is, 
considered mechanically and with reference 
merely to numerical frequency, for every 
example with des it is possible to find a parallel 
example with de. For instance: 


des braves gens (Aym., 158) 
Compare: de vieilles gens (Aym., 123); de mauvaises 
gens (Baz., 286); de petites gens (Baz., 195). 
Des marins et des petites bonnes (syntactical parallelism 
or attraction) (Ces., 403) 
Compare: Je n’ai que de petites amies (Def., 306). 
des bonnes sceurs les saluent (Ces., 358) 
Compare: il lui était arrivé d’aller avec de mauvaises 
femmes (Quef., 191); Monsieur me reproche de lui 
avoir donné de mauvais exemples (Aym., 262). 
Des vrais petits diables. (Aym., 250) 
Compare: Ces petits-la sont de bons petits. (Quef., 
87); Ce sont de petits hommes (Quef., 110); de chéres 
petites habitudes (Aym., 82). 
des vrais parents (Ces., 201) 
Compare: de bons camarades (Def., 305); d’excellents 
camarades (Def., 305); de bonnes notes (Aym., 178). 
qui fumaient des petits cigares (Ces., 125) 
Compare: Dans toutes les communautés se forment de 
petits clans (Baz., 91). 
Il a dessiné des petits visages sur ses ongles (Ces., 80); 


Duquesnoy ...dessinait des petites figures sur ses 

ongles (Ces., 281) 
Compare: De-ci, de-la, de petits monticules de terre 
faisaient penser a des taupiniéres (Mar., 97); une 
petite maison...que trouent pareillement de 
petites fenétres (Quef., 24). 

Aimer Pascal, c’était donc serrer des grosses mains, 
oo FCG. TO 
Compare: 4 la maitresse, avec de gros doigts trem- 
blants et sales, il montre des photographies (Quef., 
142). 

ce qu’on appelle des grosses cuisses (Aym., 147) 
Compare: maman me fit chausser de gros souliers 
(Mar., 90); une téte étrange, avec de gros yeux sail- 
lants (Bat., 88). 


On the whole, for every example of acceptance 
of the plural section of the /olérance there are 
probably ten examples of rejection. Certain 
observations could be made, the first of which 
would be that des tends to occur only before 
a limited group of adjectives such as petit, bon, 
grand, gros, not including adjectives beginning 
with a vowel or a vowel sound. One could also 
take into consideration the constant impact 
or possible contagiousness, in construction 
after negation, of de used before the same words, 
e.g.: 

Elle ...n’avait adressé de grands adieux a personne. 

(Quef., 292) 


Finally, and perhaps decisively, there is the 
constant, leveling influence of the immense 
area of linguistic parallels in which de, belonging 
to the preceding construction, becomes, before 
an indeterminate noun, partitive de, to which 
les cannot be added except with the sense of a 
definite article, e.g.: 


une chaise longue capitonnée d’épais coussins (Def., 
331). 


A committee, however learned, which even 
vaguely aspires to legislate, can never success- 
fully oppose the assimilative tendencies of 
Malherbe’s «crocheteurs 
the other hand, neither can the observer of 
present-day usage, merely by ascertaining what 
is the predominant practice, establish the cor- 
rectness or incorrectness of the French of /a 
mére Bolloré who, although quite incapable of 
reading the labels on her wares, manages to 
exemplify two folérances in a single sentence: 


—Alors, c’est des bonnes nouvelles? (Quef., 211). 
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qu'on emploie le plus, le moins, le mieux, comme un 
neutre invariable devant un adjectif indiquant le degré 
le plus élevé de la qualité possédée par le substantif, 
qualifié sans comparaison avec d’autres objets, est trés 
subtile et de peu d’utilité. Il est superflu de s’en occuper 
dans l'enseignement élémentaire et dans les exercices. 
On tolérera le plus, la plus, les plus, les moins, les mieux, 
etc., dans des constructions telles que: on a abaltu les 
arbres le plus ou les plus exposés d la tem péte. 


The type of sentence in which only neuter 
le seems appropriate (e.g., Le temps est le 
bien dont nous devrions étre Je plus économes) 
is of comparatively rare occurrence. In the 
more usual type of sentence the ftolérance ap- 
pears to have been accepted in the interest of 
uniformity of construction, e.g.: 

mes pitges Jes mieux tendus (Bat., 107); aux cas les 

plus urgents (Baz., 59); Les médecins sont les étres /es 

moins fermés du monde (Duh., 64). 


ADJECTIF 
Accord de l’adjectif.—Dans la locution se faire fort 
de, on tolérera l'accord de Il’adjectif. Ex.: se faire fort, 
forte, forts, fortes de... (No example noted.) 


Adjectif construit avec plusieurs substantifs.— 
Lorsqu’un adjectif qualificatif suit plusieurs substantifs 
de genres différents, on tolérera toujours que I’adjectif 
soit construit au masculin pluriel, quel que soit le genre 
du substantif le plus voisin. Ex.: appartements et 
chambres meublés.—On tolérera aussi l’accord avec le 
substantif le plus rapproché. Ex.: un courage et une fot 
nouvelle. 


The second folérance appears to have been 
rejected in favor of the first one, perhaps be- 
cause in constructions not of the precise type 
illustrated (note the indefinite article), nouvelle 
could be read as referring only to foi (cf. pen- 
dant la journée ou la nuit critiques [Def., 
83]), whereas nouveaux could not be equivocal. 
The masculine form is preferred, regardless of 
the gender of the nearest substantive, and 
whether the substantive precedes or follows 
it. For example: 

cette plage de sable et ce trou d’eau dégagés dans |’in- 

nocence de la falaise (Quef., 116); une petite table 

roulante sur laquelle étaient . . . posés une cuvette ..., 
une savonette, un bol de café...et deux tartines de 


pain sec (Baz., 48); Coudes et fesses serrés, il ouvrit le 
portillon (Baz., 86). 


Occasionally it happens that any other form 
would be either ambiguous or impossible: 


une cellule... nantie...d’un lit et d’une table a 
charniéres relevés contre la paroi (Baz., 155). 


I have assumed that the real subject, here, 
is the matter of form or agreement, and in the 
selection of examples I have taken somewhat 
the same liberty as did the committee in using 
here, as an example, appartements et chambres 
meublés, and under the heading of the past 
participle the example des fruits gatés. 

Nu, demi, feu.—On tolérera l'accord de ces ad- 
jectifs avec le substantif qu’ils précédent. Ex.: nu ou 
nus pieds, une demi ou demte heure (sans trait d’union 
entre les mots), feu ou feue la reine. 


Rejected. Nu and demi are invariable and 
hyphenated; feu is variable: 

un demi-siécle (Duh., 103, 243); un demi-siécle. . . . ce 

demi siécle {misprint?] (Bos., 13); 4 demi-songe (Bos., 

21); une demi-heure (Bos., 167); ses demi-mesures (Baz., 

111); Il était nu-téte (Bos., 248, 356); feu le pére 

Gérane (Baz., 24); feue madame votre mére (Bos., 88). 

Adjectifs composés.—On tolérera la réunion des 
deux mots constitutifs en un seul mot, qui formera son 
féminin et son pluriel d’aprés la régle générale. Ex.: 
nouveauné, nouveaunée, nouveaunés, nouveaunées; court- 
vétu, courtvétue, courtvétus, courtvétues, etc. 

Mais les adjectifs composés «cui désignent des 
nuances étant devenus, par suite d’une ellipse, de 
véritables substantifs invariables, on les traitera comme 
des mots invariables. Ex.: des robes bleu clair, vert 
d'eau, etc., de méme qu’on dit des habits marron. 


The spirit of the first section of this recom- 
mendation has been accepted, but the hyphen 
has been retained, e.g., un veau nouveau-né 
(Aym., 100). As for the second section, practice 
conforms in general to the sense of the recom- 
mendation, and even goes beyond the limit 
of mere shades. 

The non-elliptical expression of color which 
falls within this category is comparatively 
rare, €.g.: 


De ses yeux couleur de marron tout neuf, il chercha un 
banc vide (Ces., 48). 


The expression may also be only partially 
elliptical, or, at the other extreme, wholly 
elliptical: 


son pantalon de nankin couleur créme (Ces., 386); les 
chemises rayées bleu et blanc (Quef., 277). 


If the second noun is not the name of a color, 
the ellipsis is occasionally supplanted by a 
hyphen, but more frequently such is not the 
case, €.g.: 


Gris-perle est trop clair. Gris-souris, trop foncé. (Baz., 
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32); Le vert bouteille de ses prunelles (Baz., 127); le 
vert empire (Mar., 29); un peu de vert jade (Mar.,-116). 


The same things are true when such substan- 

tives are preceded by a noun: 
un colosse au teint rouge-brique (Def., 76); le cheveu 
blond paille (Baz., 236); cravate gris perle (Aym., 237); 
un édredon rouge créte de coq (Quef., 177); un vernis 
rouge sang (Bat., 144); montagnes gris fer (Bat., 186); 
luniforme bleu marine (Baz., 184); un chandail vert 
empire (Mar., 80); une mer printaniére, bleu sardine 
(Quef., 36); d’épais coussins vert jade (Def., 331); une 
robe vert d’eau (Bat., 144). 

In instances where the second noun, too, is 

the name of a color, there seems to be less 

tendency to use the hyphen, e.g.: 
Les couleurs de la terre: gris vert, kaki, brun (Bat.’ 
236); ses yeux gris vert (Def., 44); la mer gris violet 
(Quef., 103); but also: sa couleur blanc-gris (Quef., 27). 


Returning to the primary subject of this 
section, the nuances, we note that only under 
this heading does no question ordinarily arise 
concerning agreement. They are commonly 
treated as invariable forms: 

une commode marron clair (Quef., 124); les taches rouge 

clair (Bat., 48); ses yeux bleu sombre (Def., 27); ses 

cheveux chatain foncé (Def., 84); ses cheveux chAtain 

tres foncé (Def., 9). 


However, in this last type of example, a non- 
specialized syntax may reassert itself: une 
fille rousse avec des yeux verts trés clairs (Bat., 
144). 

Concerning the use of marron, some uncer- 
tainty is evident. Certain instances of vari- 
ability may be attributed to syntactical at- 
traction, as in Des yeux petits, marrons (Bos., 
61) compared with Ses yeux marron (Bos., 
90). But in other cases, under the same con- 
ditions, the variability is absent, as in les 
yeux marron (Ces., 134, 333) and in une double 
haie de chaussettes grises @ gauche, marron a 
droite (Ces., 100). 

Whether the form marrone, in addition to 
the form marronne which already exists, will 
be added to the language eventually, is a moot 
question. The form is already partially variable 
in the syntactical circumstances noted above 
(Bos., 61), and this is not an isolated instance 
of use of the form in the plural, e.g.: 

Elle... portait ... une discréte forme marron (Def., 

106); un tapis 4 ramages verts et marrons (Def., 84); 

ses magnifiques yeux marrons (Mar., 28). 


N. S. BEMENT 


Participes passés invariables.—Actuellement les 
participes approuvé, attendu, ci-inclus, ci-joint, exceplé, 
non compris, y compris, 6té, passé, supposé, vu, placés 
avant le substantif auquel ils sont joints, restent in- 
variables. Excepté est méme déja classé parmi les 
prépositions. On tolérera l'accord facultatif pour ces 
participes, sans exiger l'application de régles différentes 
suivant que ces mots sont placés au commencement ou 
dans le corps de la proposition, suivant que le substantif 
est ou n'est pas déterminé. Ex.: ci joint ou ci jointes les 
pieces demandées (sans trait d’union entre ci et le 
participe) ; 
piece. 


Je vous envote ci joint ou ci jointe copie de la 


On tolérera la méme liberté pour l’adjectif franc. Ex 
envoyer franc de port ou franche de port une lettre. 


The basic syntactical principle here involved 
has not changed: a past participle agrees when 
it is used in its adjectival capacity, regardless 
of its position, e.g.: 

Réfutée l’objection des sceptiques, restent les con- 

vaincus (Duh., 38). 


whereas a past or present participle used as a 
preposition does not agree: 
la servante,...surprise de le trouver la passé neuf 


heures, ... (Aym., 259); Des heures durant, il va lui 


falloir .. . (Baz., 46). 


The tolérance is concerned primarily with 
grammatical classification, and it may be noted 
that not only exceplé, but passé, supposé, 4 
compris, non compris, attendu, and ap- 
prouvé are now classified as prepositions. As 
for ci-inclus and ci-joinl, now classified as 
adjectives, the committee’s recommendation 
does not appear to have been accepted. The 
same is true of franc de port, since classified 
as an adverb, which allows it to remain in- 
variable in any position. 


vu, 


Avoir l’air.—On permettra d’écrire indifféremment: 
elle a lair doux ou douce, spirituel ou spirituelle. On 
n’exigera pas la connaissance d’une différence de sens 
subtile suivant l'accord de l’adjectif avec le mot air ou 
avec le mot désignant la personne dont on indique I'air. 


There is no possibility of denying the pres- 
ence of a différence de sens subtile in the case in 
which Claude Augé’s grammar (quoted, Part 
I, p. 326) requires agreement with the sub- 
ject. It is perfectly illustrated by the following 
example: 

Mademoiselle, avec cette robe, a lair intéressante 

(Germaine Beaumont, La Roue d’infortune [46]; Paris, 

Plon, 1948). 
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The same may be said with reference to agree- 
ment with air, illustrated by the following 
examples: 

il avait lair fatigué et les yeux rougis (Def., 56); Fran- 
avait l’air las et découragé (Def., 225). 


goise... 


However, in the following examples we find 
the same cases of différence de sens sublile to 
be again present, but with the adjectival agree- 
ments reversed: 
a-t-elle Yair méchant? (Mar., 171); Tu as lair trés 
fatiguée (Def., 247). 


Present-day practice appears to be marked not 
so much by the acceptance of a folérance as 
by a confusion or, in many instances, an ob- 
vious indifference, e.g.: 
Vous n’avez pas l’air trés content de votre journée, dis- 
je a Isabelle. Elle me dévisagea. —Trés contente, 
répliqua-t-elle. (Def., 106); Elle n’avait jamais lair aussi 
contente que quand elle courait la campagne. (Def., 128). 


Bruneau and Heulluy noted in 1937 that 
«il semble que l’accord avec le sujet... soit 
devenu le plus ordinaire» (op. cit., 181). In 
other words the idea of a différence de sens sub- 
tile, after having produced a certain confusion 
during the course of the change from the normal 
seventeenth-century agreement with air, has 
become obsolete. Agreement with the subject, 
especially in the hands of such writers as Henri 
Queffélec and Henri Bosco, former teachers of 
the language, could be defended on the basis 
of an assumed ellipsis, as of de and an article 
in such examples as cet air bon enfant (Baz., 
169) and Elle n’avait pas l’air méchante femme 
(Def., 93), or of d’étre in such examples as 
Vous avez pas l’air ennuyée de me voir (Quef., 
84) or J]... avait l’air entre deux messes (Aym., 
238) or celle vie... qui cependant a lair faite 
de pensées (Bos., 228), and especially since, in 
cases where other infinitives are involved, de 
and the infinitive are present, e.g., Vous avez 
eu lair de dire quw’il y en avait (Quef., 88). The 
process leads logically to an agreement of the 
adjective with the subject of avoir l’air. 

At the same time, the complete and constant 
acceptance of this principle by the average 
user is probably retarded by the presence in 
the language of other, closely related expressions 
in which it is syntactically impossible for the 
adjective not to agree with air. For example: 
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Ils se tutoyaient par petits groupes, l’air important 
(Bat., 224); I] la considére d’un air moqueur (Quef., 
35); Robert ... sortit du garage, l’air préoccupé (Ces., 


52). 


Inasmuch as this construction occurs much 
more frequently than avoir l’air, its influence is 
probably such that in average practice a 
lolérance allowing the adjective to agree with 
air after avoir l’air will exist for some time to 
come, 

Adjectifs numéraux.— Vingt, ceni. La prononciation 
justifie dans certains cas la régle actuelle, qui donne un 
pluriel 4 ces deux mots quand ils sont multipliés par un 
autre nombre. On tolérera le pluriel de vingt et de cent, 
méme lorsque ces mots sont suivis d’un autre adjectif 
numéral, Ex.: quatre vingt ou quatre vingts dix hommes; — 
quatre cent ou quatre cents trente hommes. 


Le trait d’union ne sera pas exigé entre le mot désignant 
les unités et le mot désignant les dizaines. Ex.: dix sept. 

Dans la désignation du millésime, on tolérera mille au 
lieu de mil, comme dans |’expression d’un nombre. Ex.: 
Van mil huit cent quatre vingt dix ou l’an mille huit cents 
quatre vingts dix. 


There is no evidence of acceptance: we find 
dix-sept, vingt-huit, etc. Souché (op. cit., 164) 
mentions the folérance relating to the use of 
vingts and cents before another numeral ad- 
jective, but does so only after having stated 
and illustrated that in these cases «il est 
d’usage de ne pas mettre d’s». 

Mil, in any case, being historically a singular 
form (from Latin mille) whose plural is mille 
(from Latin millia), will automatically become 
incorrect in dates with the advent of the year 
2000. It is already considered obsolete (e.g., 
Dauzat, op. cit., 307). 


ADJECTIFS DEMONSTRATIFS, INDEFINIS ET 
PRONOMS 
Ce.—On tolérera la réunion des particules ci et ld 
avec le pronom qui les précéde, sans exiger qu’on dis- 
tingue qu’est ceci, qu’est cela de qu’est ce ci, qu’est ce la.— 
On tolérera la suppression du trait d’union dans ces con- 
structions, 


As far as one may determine from the amount 
of context supplied, the recommendation ap- 
pears to have been superfluous, except that 
portion of it which concerns the hyphen, whose 
suggested suppression before ci or /d is very 
rarely exemplified even after a noun, e.g.: 


Et c’était vrai A ce moment la. . . (Def., 139); II faisait 
trés chaud cet aprés-midi la, et... (Def., 176). 
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However, if we are permitted to imagine or 
choose a context, it seems doubtful that any 
of our authors would have rewritten, either 
with gu’est ce ld or with qu’est cela, the following 
quotation from La Fontaine: 


Qu’est-ce 1a, lui dit-il? —Rien. —Quoi? Rien? 


Méme.—Aprés un substantif ou un pronom au 
pluriel, on tolérera l'accord de méme au pluriel et on 
n’exigera pas de trait d’union entre méme et le pronom. 
Ex.: nous mémes, les dieux mémes. 


The wording of the above implies the exist- 
ence of the construction Jes dieux méme. Inas- 
much as French textbooks very commonly 
utilize examples from French classical authors, 
one is probably justified in supplying the follow- 
ing context from Racine: 


Votre front préte 4 mon diadéme 
Un éclat qui le rend respectable aux dieux méme. 


Here, méme is an adverb, the sense being méme 
aux dieux. In fact, Augé (op. cil., 336, note 2) 
understood the use of mémes, in les dieux 
mémes shown above in the recommendation, 
to be adverbial in intention. But it is shown 
there under the heading of adjectives, not of 
adverbs, with the result that, strictly inter- 
preted, les dieux mémes there can mean only 
les dieux eux-mémes. Consequently, the strict 
interpretation of the /olérance can be only to the 
effect that méme used as an adjective may 
agree in form with the noun modified. Needless 
to add, such is the common practice, but the 
omission of the hyphen after a pronoun has 
not been tolerated: 


Les théoriciens mémes ne sont plus maitres d’un tel 
phénoméne (Duh., 36}; Les savants eux-mémes sont 
spécialisés (Duh., 45); Vous lui parliez de vous, de lui, 
et des lieux mémes od vous vous trouviez, et il vous 
répondait d’ailleurs (Bos., 49); Ce sont les paroles 
mémes qu’il a prononcées (Aym., 73); En quelques jours, 
sur les lieux mémes de son origine, j’en avais épuisé les 
faibles restes (Bos., 153); la liberté méme reste une 
enceinte, si tu ne sors pas de toi-méme (Baz., 156). 


Finally, by taking the broadest possible view 
instead of insisting that a confusion existed a 
half-century ago, we may perhaps better as- 
sume that we have witnessed a syntactical 
shift in which the adjectival construction has 
gained in favor at the expense of the adverbial 
construction. 


Tout.—On tolérera l'accord du mot tout aussi bien 
devant les adjectifs féminins commengant par une 


voyelle ou par une h muette que devant les adjectifs | 
féminins commengant par une consonne ou par une h 
aspirée. Ex.: des personnes tout heureuses ou toutes 
heureuses; —l'assemblée tout entiére ou toute entiére. 


Devant un nom de ville on tolérera l’accord du mot 
tout avec le nom propre, sans chercher a établir une diffé. 
rence un peu subtile entre des constructions comme foute 
Rome et tout Rome. 

On ne comptera pas de faute non plus a ceux qui écriront 
indifféremment, en faisant parler une femme, je suis fou; 
d vous ou je suis toute d vous. 


This folérance has been so thoroughly re- 
jected that it is very difficult to find an excep- 
tion. The nearly perfect unanimity which is 
evident can probably be ascribed to the ex- 
tremely frequent occurrence of tout be/ore 
adjectives. Such phenomena crystallize with 
use, and require less time to do so when used 
more frequently. 

The principle of the usage is auditory rather 
than visual, and the only errors in application 
observed appear to be attributable to visual 
application before a visual consonant, ¢.g.: 


elle a paru toute heureuse (Def., 342); compare: elle était 





tout étonnée (Def., 125); tout humble qu’elle fat (Quef., 
240). 


The principle applied in speech (we cannot 
assume a knowledge of the history of the con- 
struction on the part of every speaker) appears 
to be simply that the word tout must sound | 
feminine before a feminine adjective. Compare | 
the following examples: | 


Mais c’est tout naturel! (Def., 59); il avait oublié Noémi, 
tout entier & son affaire (Mar., 109); un tout autre air 
(Ces., 51); j’avais une affection toute naturelle . . . pout 
... (Def., 70); la nation tout entiére (Duh., 190); une 
tout autre histoire (Def., 302); Il trouvait tout naturels 
...ces échanges (Duh., 126); pour des raisons foules 
différentes (Duh., 206); Elles restérent tout élonnées 


(Souché, op. cit., 166). 


The same principle applies equally well else- 
where: 


Une cigarette toute préparée (Quef., 225); les idés 
toutes faites (Ces., 22); cette grosse tomate de Salomon 
était toute farcie de réticences (Baz., 118); une croix de 
granit toute plate (Quef., 75); une chaumiére fout en murs 


(Quef., 38). 





The principle likewise applies before an ad- } 
jective used adverbially: 
Puis la porte s’ouvre, toute grande cette fois (Baz., 145); 


J’avais obtenu que l’on ouvrit toute grande la fenéttt 
(Def., 112); Elle ouvrit les persiennes toutes grandes 
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(Def., 13); je . . . courus a la fenétre, que j’ouvris toute 
large (Mar., 96). 


Before an adverb, foul is invariable: 


Mme de Mallerat est fout aussi innocente que Gilles 
(Def., 56); j’étais tout juste bonne pour . . . (Def., 141). 


But with the above exception, the principle is 
so firmly established that tout may show merely 
an auditory agreement with a following noun: 

elle était tout sourire (Mar., 194); elle est tout silence 


(Ces., 324); Découpé sur cette lueur, tout ombre, il 
projetait contre le mur sa silhouette aigué (Bos., 233). 


Tout is not the only traveler to be found 
upon this comparatively new syntactical path. 
Grand already shows a tendency to follow in 
its footsteps. As yet, however, grand frequently 
retains its adjectival form: 

Elle le tenait grand ouvert sur ses genoux (Bos., 323); la 

porte était grande ouverte (Aym., 33; Bos., 159; Ces., 

23); Le vieux...révassait, les yeux grands ouverts 


(Quef., 43); les guerriers se figent, . . . la bouche grande 
ouverte (Ces., 303). 


This is presumably due to the hindrance created 
by the fact that in liaison the d of the masculine 
form devocalizes, thus maintaining a differ- 
ence from the feminine form. But there is 
evidence that this hindrance will be broken 
down, e.g.: 


La sctne, gueule grand’ouverte . . . (Ces., 369). 


And in some instances, grand is already an 
adverb not only in use, but in form: 


Les yeux grand ouverts (Aym., 66; Bos., 318). 


Lorsque tout est employé avec le sens indéfini de chaque? 
on tolérera indifféremment la construction au singulier ou 
au pluriel du mot tout et du substantif qu’il accompagne. 
Ex.: des marchandises de toute sorte ou de toutes sortes; —la 
Sottise est de tout (tous) temps et de tout (tous) pays. 


In this category certain expressions have 
congealed in singular form and others have 
congealed in plural form (en tout cas, de toutes 
fagons, etc.), thus exemplifying the utmost 
intolerance. But let us, for the moment at 
least, limit our observation to that fraction of 
the category to which the committee’s recom- 
mendation is specifically addressed, as stated 
and illustrated. The recommendation has been 
rejected, and the rejection appears to be based 
on this simple principle of practice: singular 
houns are ordinarily accompanied by the 
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singular form, and plural nouns by the plural 
form. For example: 


Il était accablé de travail de toute sorte (Aym., 176); 
Des centaines d’objets de toutes sortes (Baz., 369). 


Basically, then, the whole matter hinges on the 
question of the form of the preceding noun, 
or at least such appears to be the major tend- 
ency of present-day practice. In this light, the 
question is of course inexhaustible on the score 
of variability. Just for example, however, some 
nouns which in the works examined are com- 
monly used in the plural are: affaires, choses, 
conseils, maladies, produits. 

The principle of control by the accompanying 
noun tends to pertain whether the noun pre- 
cedes or follows. Compare the following exam- 
ples: 

des piéces de métal de toutes formes (Ces., 280); papiers 

officiels de toutes les couleurs (Ces., 84); ces sortes 


d’affaires (Bos., 172, 191); ces sortes d’influences (Baz., 
111); des sortes de robes-sarraux (Quef., 67). 


Finally, and partially by way of exception 
to the foregoing observations, it may be noted 
that certain nouns tend to occur in the singular 
rather than the plural form. Such are genre, 
nature, type, espéce: 

des boutiques de tout genre (Mar., 225); des stocks de 

toute nature (Duh., 127); Je ne connaissais pas ce genre 

de femmes (Mar., 46); Elle appartenait 4 ce type de 
femmes prétes 4... (Mar., 160); C’était [They were] 

de la petite espéce de femmes (Quef., 67). 


Aucun.—Avec négation, on tolérera l’emploi de ce 
mot aussi bien au pluriel qu’au singulier. Ex.: ne faire 
aucun projet ou aucuns projets. 


Out of some nineteen occurrences of this 
adjective in Lucie Marchal’s La Meche, in nine 
of them it modifies the verb’s object, which in 
five of these instances is capable of taking a 
plural form, but does so in none, e.g.: 

je n’avais aucune opinion (22); qui ne lui impose aucune 

restriction (28); Cela n’a aucun rapport (33); Charles 

. . . ne posa aucune question (57). 


When used with a negative sense, aucun 
excludes any idea of plurality, so that the only 
possible tolérance could occur solely in conjunc- 
tion with nouns used exclusively in the plural 
form, such as frais. Of the pronoun correspond- 
ing to aucun, a non-negative, plural, partitive 
use persists for d’aucuns, but in the negative 
parallel we find the singular, e.g.: 
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Des projets plus brillants, il n’en avait aucun de précis 
(Baz., 227). 


Unfortunately, here as in some other in- 
stances, the committee’s recommendations are 
concerned primarily with form and fail to 
consider the connection between the form and 
the thought. In this instance the thought 
concerned, as Brunot could well 
have pointed out to the committee, is more 
often expressed in different words, by another 
construction, which is rather constantly ad- 
hered to, 7.e.: 


Ferdinand 


Madeleine et moi... 


projet (Mar., 203); il a hésité avant de me répondre 


n’avons pas encore arrété de 


qu’il n’avait pas de message pour toi (Mar., 93); ne 
m’avais-tu pas dit que tu n’avais pas de message pour 
elle? (Mar., 104). 


Here again, no /olérance is in order, but merely 
a choice of singular or plural form to conform 
logically to the thought of the user (e.g.: the 
projet mentioned in the above example is a 
single plan, not several, which would be logical- 
ly impossible for a vacation itinerary). 

The recommendation was ill-conceived which 
presumed to allow aucun to invade the prov- 
ince of a dual-purpose, much more useful con- 
struction, pas de. Compare: 

Charles ... ne posa aucune question [none of any sort] 

(Mar., 57); je ne recus pas de réponse [no answer] (Def., 


116); je n’ai pas posé de questions [no questions] (Def., 
38). 


In the final analysis the question raised in 
the folérance is exclusively a question of singu- 
lar versus plural form in negations, and con- 


cerns not the adjective, but the noun. The solu 
tion is not at all haphazard, as the toléran 
would imply, but lies simply in logical choic 
and evidence of this logical choice is plentifu 
Merci, pas de cigarette (Bat., 65); il n’avait pas 
blouse (Def., 102); je n’ai jamais trouvé de couleau (Bat 
247); nous n’avions de clef ni l’une ni l’autre (Mar 


244); Je ne recevais jamais de visite 4 une heure aus: 


tardive (Def., 32); Je n’en connais pas de plus beau 

non plus de mieux éguipé [le service de chirurgie 

l'Institut du Cancer] (Duh., 118). 

Je n’ai plus de cigarettes (Bat., 173); mais n’ai jama 
pu...trouver d’allumettes (Bat., 246); je ne re¢ 

jamais de visites (Baz., 299); je ne faisais pas de visi! 
(Def., 21); je ne recevais pas de journaux (Def., 15); | 
m’avait annoncé: pas de voisins (Bos., 56 
pas d’enfants? (Mar., 193). 


Chacun.—Lorsque ce pronom est construit aprés 
verbe et se rapporte 4 un mot pluriel sujet ou comp! 
ment, on tolérera indifféremment, aprés chacun, 
possessif son, sa, ses, ou le possessif leur, leurs. Ex 


tls sont sortis chacun de son cété ou de leur cété: 


remettre des livres chacun a sa place ou 4 leur place. 


One of our characters, Marie, an old servar 
who has never learned to read, is reported t 
have said: nous partons tous les deux, chacu 
de son c6té (Ces., 72). Her usage exemplifie 
so accurately the consensus of opinion amon: 
our authors, that we may wonder if there 
one among them, whether a former cancre or 
former bon éléve, who is not acquainted with thi 
example from La Fontaine: I/s allaient de lew 
a@uf manger chacun sa part. 


N.S. BEMENT 
University of Michigan 
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Notes and News 





St. Joseph in The Slave Ship 


Bruno E. Werner, in his novel, Die Galeere,' has drawn 
a very informative picture of Germany and the Germans 
during the Hitler regime. If anything is lacking in this 
almost photographically true presentation of the period, 
jt is some mention of those people who found strength and 
comfort in religion. It seems that this transcendental 
background of inner and outer resistance to the regime 
escaped the otherwise so observant eyes of the author. 

There is, however, a break in this thoroughgoing realism, 
in the little interlude where George, the main figure of the 
novel, visits an old women’s home run by nuns,? in search 
of a refuge for his wife’s Jewish grandmother. The Mother 
Superior, realizing George’s anxiety, shows him a rather 
primitive plaster-cast of her favorite saint, St. Joseph, 
standing on a wooden pedestal, painted in imitation of 
Pointing to the figure which she had bought in 
Koblenz, she says consolingly: “The great thing is not to 


marble. 


lose hope.’’ Then she proceeds to relate the following story 
to show why her confidence in this saint is justifiable. 

Years ago a very pretty and rich young gir] lived quite 
alone in a house on the Rhine, except for an old housekeeper 
to take care of her. With so much money and beauty she 
might have been happy had it not been for her ardent but 
futile desire to get a husband. Every morning and every 
evening, and even during the day when she felt especially 
lonesome, she prayed to St. Joseph to send her one. 

One night she had a dream: St. Joseph took down the 
calendar from the wall and pointed to Sunday, May the 
first. The following morning the girl awoke enraptured. 
She felt as if her patron saint had promised to provide her 
with a spouse soon, for there were only a few weeks to 
wait until the first of May. 

Again she occupied her empty days with prayers, looking 
iorward to the fulfillment of the Saint’s promise. When the 
day finally arrived and no husband showed up, she became 
so desperate and furious that she snatched St. Joseph’s 
image from the wall and threw it out of the window. A 
young man who happened to pass the house found the pic- 
ture on the street, rang the door-bell and offered it to the 
housekeeper. The old woman, however, refused to accept 
it, and said: “Oh, this belongs to our Fraulein. You must 
take it to her personally.”’ So the young man was almost 
forced to enter. What follows is a happy ending with a 
married couple, parents of fourteen children, the youngest 
being the Mother Superior, the narrator of the romance. 
George was ‘“‘profoundly delighted” with the “wise irony” 
of St. Joseph and the liberalism of the Catholic Church in 
permitting a saint to be thrown out of the window. 

The American translators of the novel omitted this 
story.’ That is, they introduce St. Joseph as the old nun’s 
favorite saint and let her say: “The great thing is not to 


lose hope.”’* Then, however, the novel continues with an- 
other theme leaving the reader at a loss to understand the 
connection between the plaster-cast figure of St. Joseph 
and the reason one should never give up hope. Maybe 
the translators did not share George’s delight in the story, 
altogether? Or could they perhaps not grasp why the girl 
(her name is not given), handsome and wealthy, failed to 
go out and meet people, in order to look around for a hus- 
band, but relied exclusively on prayer? Also one wonders 
why the very young lady lived entirely alone with an old 
housekeeper and why the latter speaks of our Fraulein, 
unserm l’raulein, when there were only the two of them in 
the house. 

If a literary work shows bewildering elements like these, 
the explanation sometimes can be found by discovering the 
source from which the writer borrowed his motif. It may 
be permissible then to shed some light on this little story 
by disclosing the original which apparently was present in 
the author’s mind when he told it. High-school students in 
Germany, in their second or third year of French, used to 
read a very charming narrative, La neuvaine de Colette, by 
Jeanne Schultz.5 Colette, the delightful young heroine of 
this novelette, is also rather lonesome. She is an orphan and 
therefore lives with her aunt, who is also her legal guardian. 
This embittered old spinster, cruelly jealous of Colette’s 
youth and beauty, emprisons her in an ancient castle in 
order “‘to keep her spirit and her youth so closely guarded 
that no one shall guess the life that is crushed under the 
ruins.’’® Colette has no friends except Benedicta, the kind 
old housekeeper, and the woman who delivers the milk. 
She is not allowed to go out and can only do so secretly. 
She is desperately bored and hopes for a miracle which 
will free her from ennui and loneliness, like the entrance 
of the prince in the fairytale of The Sleeping Beauty. 

The suggestion of asking for St. Joseph’s assistance in 
finding a handsome manly redeemer comes from Mother 
Lancien, the village sibyl, who is ‘‘something of a doctor... 
whose magic is no black art, and who has no witch’s stew.’”” 
Following Mother Lancien’s advice, Colette addresses 
herself to St. Joseph, who “‘not within the memory of man 


‘Bruno E. Werner, Die Galeere, Suhrkamp-Verlag, 
Frankfurt a. Main, 1949. 

2 [bid., p. 110. 

> Bruno E. Werner, The Slaveship. Transl. by Eithne 
Wilkins and Ernst Kaiser, Pantheon, New York, 1950. 

4 Tbid., p. 94. 

5 Jeanne Schultz, La neuvaine de Colette, Calman-Lévy, 
Paris, 1888; the same trsl. by Emmy Becher, Was der 
heilige Joseph vermag, Verl. Engelhorn, Stuttgart, 1888; 
the same in English (no translator given), Tie story of 
Colette, D. Appleton, New York, 1893. 

6 English version, p. 162. 

7 [bid., p. 44. 
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. .. has rejected such a prayer.’ Everything then happens 
as in Bruno E. Werner’s story, except that Colette does not 
need to wait for several weeks but only for nine days, a 
novena, filled with prayers. Colette, also furiously disap- 
pointed, throws her Saint out of the window, unfortunate- 
ly, however, not just a picture from the wall, but a very 
heavy piece of sculpture in baroque style, made of silver. 
The figure does not fall on the street, but hits a passer-by 
so that the potential groom is not able to call on the young 
lady to return the missile. Instead he is carried into the 
castle with a deep wound in his forehead and a broken knee 
and does not regain consciousness for several days. After 
that he is obliged to remain in the castle for months. During 
this time the heretical girl makes up for her ill deed, by 


The Procurator of Judaea 


The famous irony of Anatole France is not so highly 
esteemed today as it once was. V. S. Pritchett, for example, 
regards it as “adolescent.’’ Pritchett makes no specific 
mention of “The Procurator of Judaea,” but critics before 
him objected to the story because they thought it was noth- 
ing but a trick. Nevertheless, it went into the text books 
and the anthologies as a great short story, and it still goes. 
Who, then, is right? The hostile critic or the anthology 
maker? Is “The Procurator of Judaea”’ a story contrived 
merely for the sake of the kind of shock that delights 
sophomores, or is it an honest and mature study of human 
beings and history? 

At the end of the story, the reader finds that Pontius 
Pilate, a man who would seem to have excellent reasons 
for remembering Jesus, cannot recall Him at all. And 
Pilate’s forgetting Jesus appears even more unlikely in view 
of the fact that he does not forget much else. He has an 
excellent memory for dates and places and amounts of 
money. He remembers people well, too. He is not an ab- 
stracted man; it was not an ivory tower attitude that made 
his administration a failure. Moreover, he is obsessed with 
the Jews. But it is this very obsession that makes it likely 
that Pilate would not, after all, remember a particular 
Jewish person. He feels that the Jews are formidable, not 
because of intelligence or any sort of civilized superiority, 
but only because of their stubbornness. “They withhold 
their tribute until it is wrested from them, and obstinately 
rebel against military service.” He fears them because he 
considers them emotionalists incapable of moderation, not 
sensible men capable of philosophy and _ enlightened 
religious beliefs. They know how to make an intolerable 
nuisance of themselves, but they do not know how to do 
anything else. They have not risen far enough in sophistica- 
tion and sensibility for any one of them to possess reason 
or wisdom or even individuality worth noticing. In short, 
Pilate regards the Jews as masses, not men, and so he is 
capable of forgetting a particular man. 

France’s purpose, then, is not merely to provide the 
reader with an ironical kick. His main purpose is the de- 
velopment of the characters of the two men, Pilate and 
Lamia. Of course Lamia conveniently supplies cues for the 
lines which Pilate speaks in explanation and clarification 
of himself, but Lamia is not just a foil. The fact that he is 
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nursing the patient. The slowly recovering man has suff. | 
cient time and occasion to see the charm of his sweet 
young nurse, and while falling in love with her provides 
good reasons for Colette to restore her confidence in the 
Saint. 

Jeanne Schultze’s novelette, written in the form of let- 
ters and diary, is extremely witty and heartwarming 
Whether it belongs in a novel about Hitler’s Germany, 
especially in a somewhat crippled form, may be questioned. 

Eva C. WUNDERLICH 

U psala College 

East Orange, New Jersey 


8 Ibid., p. 45. 


not is demonstrated when he laughs in the midst of Pilate’s 
discourse and says, in explanation of his laughter, that he 
was thinking of the possibility that the Jewish Jupiter 
might take offense at the remarks of his friend and come to 





vent his fury on him. Undoubtedly he is amused at the 
fancy which has occurred to him, but undoubtedly he is als 
amused at Pilate’s solemnity toward the Roman religion, 
which to the sceptical Lamia is scarcely more to the point | 
than the Jewish. Lamia is capable of detachment and humor 
on a subject which is of the utmost seriousness to Pilate 
Why shouldn’t the Jewish Jupiter come to Rome? Lamia 
asks. ‘“‘Asia and Africa have already enriched us with a 
considerable number of gods.”’ And he ends his remarks 
on comparative religion with an amusing but scandalous 
and sacrilegious story about a young Roman who passed 
himself off as the Egyptian Jupiter in order to procure the 
favors of a virtuous Roman lady. 

In his youth Lamia has been a wastrel and a gay blade; 
in his later years he has become a disciple of the philosopher 
Epicurus. Accordingly he believes that the end of life is 
pleasure, not the sort of thing that he pursued in his ear!) 
manhood, but rather the cultivation of the intellect and the 
sensibilities and of congenial friends. As an Epicurean, 
moreover, he believes that the gods live remote from men 
and indifferent to them. And he believes that for the sake 
of his peace of mind the wise man should shun politics 
Pilate, to the contrary, considers that the gods, howevet 
difficult they may be to understand sometimes, are int: 
mately concerned with men and that religion is consequent: 
ly a serious business. And he thinks that the end of lifes 
not pleasure, but duty, civic and political duty in particu 
lar. He has therefore devoted his life to the Empire; ané 
even in exile he has preserved his high regard for Rome 
Is not Rome, he says, “the mother of all these peoples wh0 
nest smilingly on her venerable bosom’”’? When he was fits! 
appointed Procurator of Judaea, he was “penetrated with 
the majestic ideal’? of the pax romana; and even now his 
concern for Rome determines his attitude toward matters 
which seem on the surface to have nothing whatsoever 
do with politics or patriotism. When Lamia expresses 2" 
admiration for the courtesans at the resort, Pilate deploré 
the fact that “foreigners and even enemies of the Empitt 
beguiled Romans of their gold.”” And when Lamia mention 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


the attractiveness of Jewish women, Pilate says, ‘I was not 
the kind of man to faJl into the snares of the Jewish 
women.”’ His criticism of Lamia’s conduct is based less on 
purely moral considerations than on political ones: he 
thinks that when Lamia consorts with Jewish women he is 
giving aid and comfort to the enemy; and that when he 
intrigues with another man’s wife his adultery is especially 
culpable because the man is “of consular rank.’’ Lamia’s 
love affairs with Roman and non-Roman women are under- 
mining the foundations of the Empire. 

Unquestionably, Pilate has always tried to strengthen 
the foundations of the Empire. And the irony of his life is 
that his failure as a civil servant is due precisely to his great 
love for Rome: for he loves her excessively, not wisely but 
too well. Because he is incapable of imagining that anything 
Roman could be wrong, he has attempted to impose his 
own culture on the Jews without the slightest consideration 
of theirs. “‘Refuse an aqueduct!’ he exclaims. ‘What 
madness!’’ Indeed, Pilate believes that the Jews simply do 
not have a culture. His notion of the Jew is ‘some wretched 
creature in a frenzy of prophetic exaltation.”’ He recalls 
“some madman” who upset the stalls in the temple and 
drove the money changers out. His failure to remember 
Jesus and his failure to govern Judaea result from the 
same thing: the fetish he makes of Rome and the consequent 
phobia he has for the Jews. 

As there is an irony in the fact that Pilate does not re- 
member Jesus, so is there an irony in the fact that Lamia 
does. For he remembers Him only because of a chance 
association of his memory, because as a licentious young 
man he was impressed by the sensuousness of a woman 
presumably Mary Magdalene) who later joined the fol- 
lowers of Jesus. And the larger irony of the story lies in the 


A Case Against the Vocabularies 


Years ago, a student attempting to master a foreign 
language was given a very formal course in grammar. After 
having mastered the rudiments of grammar he was given a 
reader and a dictionary. With the help of his instructor he 
learned to make proper use of his dictionary and usually 
acquired a fair reading knowledge of the language. 

Today we believe in “humanizing” the process of learn- 
ing. The first step in making easier the life of a language 
student was the addition of a vocabulary attached to his 
particular reading text. However, soon it was decided that 
it would be easier and more convenient for the learner to 
have the vocabulary referring to a certain page of the text 
right at his finger tips. This would eliminate the strain of 
having to turn the pages whenever he wanted to look up 
4 word. As a result, we are blessed today with the visible 
vocabulary type of text. Perhaps the next step will be an 
interlinear translation. I fervently hope that we shall never 
reach the point where we omit the foreign language alto- 
gether and replace it by the English translation. After all, 
itmight be reasoned, that this would be the most “humane” 
method of introducing the student to a foreign language. 

The usual type of vacabulary attached to our readers 
tenders poor service to the student. The only benefit de- 
nved from such a short cut to the words of a foreign 
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purity of Christ (in spite of the context of Lamia’s recol- 
lection) and the enormous influence he has had on Western 
civilization (despite Pilate’s lapse of memory). 

The theme of the story is the incomprehension and mis- 
understanding caused by the refusal or the inability of men 
to appreciate a point of view other than their own, their 
failure to reflect that they might, after all, be wrong. Pilate 
has not remembered Jesus because his regard for Rome is 
so excessive that it leaves no room for a reasonable regard 
for the Jews. Lamia has remembered Him, but has forgotten 
why He was crucified (“some crime or other, I forget 
what’’). Doubting the importance of religion, he does not 
attach any significance to such religious differences as 
resulted in the execution of Christ. Sometimes the failure 
to comprehend is allied with stubbornness like Pilate’s, 
and it may bring sorrow not only to others but to oneself. 
Because Pilate would not yield an inch, he was compelled 
to yield a province. Sometimes the failure is linked with 
superciliousness like Lamia’s, and then the loss one suffers 
is a restriction of personality. Lamia would probably not 
have become a Christian convert, but as a philosopher he 
might at least have found certain Christian ideas worth 
attention. That the misunderstanding which may result 
not only in personal bitterness and limitation, but in nation- 
al and international disaster as well, may be avoided is 
demonstrated by the friendship of Pilate and Lamia. They 
are altogether different sorts of men, but they are willing 
to tolerate the differences in each other. Thrown together 
in exile, they have made an effort to understand that other- 
wise they very probably would not have made. 

RICHARD CROWDER 
RICHARD J. VOORHEES 
Purdue University 


in Our Modern Language Readers 


language seems to be the saving of the purchase price of 
a dictionary. Particularly in the teaching of German it is of 
great importance for the student to realize that the Germans 
may, so to say, coin their own words by adding various 
new words to a core word. Thus they arrive at a new word 
and a new meaning. The understanding of this principle 
is especially important for those who desire to acquire a 
reading knowledge of the language in scientific or technical 
fields. All our readers equipped with a vocabulary deprive 
the students of the benefit to learn the art of “unravelling” 
compound German words under competent guidance. While 
they are enrolled in a course, in which a reader with vocabu- 
lary is used, they live in a fools’ paradise thinking that each 
word occurring in a German text may be found as such in a 
dictionary. 

In our courses in Scientific German at Rutgers we re- 
quire the students to do some outside reading in their own 
field. The material must be taken from scientific journals or 
texts published in German for native consumption. Each 
member of the class is asked to buy a dictionary suited to 
his particular field. In this manner the student acquires the 
proper technique of using a dictionary intelligently. In the 
beginning, the translator, who heretofore has been spoon- 
fed by the footnotes and the vocabulary in his text, is 
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startled to find words such as: Flammschulzim praignierung, 
faserschidigend, Hauptindustrielinder, Krifteverhdlinis, etc., 
none of which he can locate as such in his dictionary. How- 
ever, with proper guidance he soon acquires the habit of 
looking up the individual component parts and thus deter- 
mining the correct meaning of the compound word under 
question. Furthermore, the student should be taught that 
the German language is capable of forming new words by 
adding prefixes or, more frequently, suffixes to verb-stems 
or adjectives. Inasmuch as the language is a growing organ- 
ism, new words are formed continuously, which will not be 
listed in a dictionary. The editor of a reader, on the other 
hand, does the thinking for his students by determining the 
meaning of these new words and listing them in the vocabu- 
lary. 

Another disadvantage of a specific vocabulary for one 
particular reader may be seen in the fact that a word which 
may occur in only one of its various meanings will be listed 
by this meaning alone, even though this may be an unusual 
translation of the word. Thus, some of our students came 
across the word Gulaschkanone for field kitchen. For them 
the German word for “kitchen” was Gulaschkanone, which 
they used enthusiastically in their compositions. In a 
standard dictionary they probably would have found 
Gulaschkanone as a slang expression for kitchen, valid 
only in military language. 


When the students are instructed in the proper use « 
dictionary, specia] emphasis should be placed on the neces 
sity of perusing all entries under a specific heading rather 
than selecting a word at random. One of my students 
wanted to use the German word for football team. He con 
sulted the dictionary and came forth with the statement 
“Rutgers hat ein gutes Fussball Gespann!” He neglect: 
to look up that Gespann means team only in the sense of 2 
team of oxen, etc. Another scholar wanted to translate d 
Bahn des Lasters which occurred in a passage dealing wit 
the evil effects of alcohol. To my surprise, his interpret 
tion of this phrase was: the track of the lorrie. In a scientit 
dictionary he had found: Laster, m. lorrie. Fortunat 
all these misinterpretations occurred while the students 
were still active members in a German class. Thus th 
served as examples for the need of acquiring a proper tec! 
nique in the use of a dictionary. 

It is, therefore, my conviction, that all students enroll 
in a language course stressing among its goals the acquis 
tion of a reading knowledge should be exposed to at least 
one reader without a vocabulary. I have advised my stu 
dents repeatedly to disregard the vocabulary in their texts 
to buy a good dictionary, and to use it intelligently. Mar 
have heeded the advice and have benefited by it. 

JOHANNES NABHOLZ 

Rutgers University 





Announcement 


The University of Kentucky Foreign Language Conference to offer section on the 
leaching of languages in the elementary schools 


This year, in addition to the usual sections devoted to modern and ancient 
languages, the Foreign Language Conference at the University of Kentucky 
will have a section devoted entirely to the teaching of languages in the ele- 
mentary schools. The program for this section which will take place on Saturday 


morning, April 25, is as follows: 


Discussion Leader: Evelyn Van Eenenaam, Assistant Editor of the Modern 
Language Journal in Methodology, Cooley High School, Detroit, Michigan. 

“The Texas Plan to Encourage the Study of Modern Languages’”—T. Earle 
Hamilton, Texas Technological College 


“Foreign Language ‘Missionary’ Work among Elementary School Children’ 


? 


—Charles W. Colman, U. of Nebraska 
“Foreign Languages in Elementary Schools’’—Sister M. Madeleine, Ursuline 


College, Louisville, Ky. 


“Beginning Where We Should Begin’—E. 


Peabody School, St. Louis 


Clementine Baker, Clinton- 


“The Teaching of French at Exeter and Andover Academies’”—Edmond 
A. Méras, Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 
‘Teaching French in the Third Grade”—James H. Grew, Phillips Academy, 


Andover, Mass. 


“Beginning Foreign Languages at Various Age Levels’—Beth B. Brady, 


Pikeville College, Pikeville, Ky. 
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Announcement 


We wish again to call the attention of the modern lan- 
guage teachers to the dual-meetings of the Central States 
Modern Language Teachers Association. The first meeting 
will be held in Cincinnati, April 10-11, at the Hotel Nether- 
land-Plaza; the second meeting, in Milwaukee, May 1-2, 
at Plankinton House. 

We can only announce at this time the names of the 
section officers, and the speakers who will present the main 
addresses. A full report of the meetings will be published in 
the Modern Language Journal following the meetings. 

At Cincinnati: Teacher Training Section—Chairman: 
Clarence Wachner, Foreign Language Supervisor, Detroit, 
Michigan; Secretary: Miss Marion McNamara, Southwest 
High School, St. Louis. French Section—Chairman: Wm. 
Marion Miller, Miami University; Secretary: Robert H. 
Cardew, University of Cincinnati. German Section—Chair- 
man: E. Heyse Dummer, Bradley University; Secretary: 
D. V. Hageman, University of Kentucky. Spanish-Portu- 
guese Section—Chairman: George O. Schanzer, St. John’s 
University; Secretary: Virginia Doud, Webster Groves 
High School, Missouri. The General Chairmen are: Robert 
Kirsner and Edwin H. Zeydel, University of Cincinnati. 

At MILwavuKkEE: Teacher Training Section—Chairman: 
J. Henry Owens, Michigan State Normal College; Secre- 


Senator Willian J. Fulbright 


Senator William J. Fulbright will be one of the main 
speakers of The University of Kentucky Foreign Language 
Conference which meets on April 23-25 this year. Senator 
Fulbright’s address, the subject of which has still not been 


tary: John Workman, University of Wisconsin. French 
Section—Chairman: Alexander Y. Kroff, University of 
Wisconsin; Secretary: Clarence R. Wilkinson, Marquette 
University. German Section—Chairman: Ernest S. Willner, 
University of Illinois; Secretary: Hildegarde Stielow, St. 
Olaf College. Italian Section—Chairman: Arthur W. Siri. 
anni, Michigan State College; Secretary: Joseph Cinquino, 
Wells High School, Chicago. Slavic Section—Chairman: 
Harry H. Josselson, Wayne University; Secretary: James 
Ferrell, University of Michigan. Spanish-Portuguese Sec- 
tion—Chairman: Robert Kirsner, University of Cincinnati; 
Secretary: Evelyn Uhrnan, South Dakota State College. 
The General Chairmen are: Charles M. Purin, Milwaukee 
University School, and Frieda Voigt, University of Wis- 
consin Extension Division, Milwaukee. 

Main addresses at Cincinnati will be presented by Dr. 
Raymond Walters, President of the University of Cincin- 
nati; Dr. Harold Benjamin, Director, Division of Social 
Foundations of Education, George Peabody College for 
Teachers; and Mr. Charles P. Taft, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Main addresses at Milwaukee will be presented by Dr. 
M. M. Pusey, President of Lawrence College; and Dr. 
Nicholas Hobbs, Director, Division of Human Develop- 
ment and Guidance, George Peabody College for Teachers. 


at the Kentucky Conference 


announced, will take place, Thursday evening, April 23rd 
and should be of interest to all those attending the Foreign 
Language Conference. 


Fourth Annual Recital of French and Spanish Poetry 


The Department of Foreign Languages of Michigan 
State Normal College at Ypsilanti continued its successful 
annual recitals of French and Spanish poetry by high school 
students of the Southeastern section of the State. Profes- 
sors Doyne Wolfe and Lucretia Case were in charge, and 
deserve much credit. The sponsors were: Miss Dolores Rod- 
riguez, Berkeley; Miss Dorothy Hughes, Charlotte; Mrs. 
Alice Fernandez, Farmington; Mrs. Helen Anderson and 
Mr. Neil Gray, Pontiac; and Mrs. Anna Rowe, Royal Oak. 

The following students took part: Ann Ledner, Nancy 
Banks, Lynda Lyon, Christine Myers, Carol Myers, Linda 
Smith, Tene Iltis, Sandra De Marco, William Bryant, Mary 
Anne Thomas, Charles Hunt, Beverly Reid, Harvey Zoller, 


Jerry Blanchard, Robert Humphreys, Shirley Forrest, 
Kathy Fodell, Suzanne McLaughlin, Lorraine Stock, Le- 
nore Gildemeister, Doris Tucker, Pauline Spehar, Barbara 
Sanders, Carol Fehrenback, and Harriet Wallace. 

The students recited remarkably well and their pronun- 
ciation was excellent. The students were enthusiastic before 
the recital and after. 

A most interesting account of a trip through Europe and 
Latin America was given by Miss Theodosia Coplas who 
has travelled extensively in Europe and Latin America. 
The questions that followed indicated that the students had 
fully enjoyed the talk. 


Modernizing Modern Languages 


The Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas, 
conducted a Workshop for Modern Languages last summer, 
under the direction of Professor Minnie M. Miller, with 
Professor Walter V. Kaulfers as consultant. A pamphlet 
based largely on the findings of the Workshop has been 
published by the State Department of Education at To- 


peka for the teachers of Kansas. This is a pamphlet of 
considerable interest for language teachers. It may be ob- 
tained by writing directly to Professor Minnie M. Miller, 
Foreign Language Department, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, Kansas. 








American Doctoral Degrees Granted in the Frelq 


of Modern Languages in 1951-1952 


Name 


Bryn Mawr College 


Marlou Hyatt Switten 


Major Field 


Modern French 


Literature 


University of California (Los Angeles) 


Sarah Nemtzow 


Romance Lan- 


guages and 
Literatures 
(Spanish) 


University of California (Berkeley) 


o 


Thomas Dillon Carroll 
Howard Seymour Levy 
Fred Pittman Ellison 
Edmundo Garcfa-Girén 
Eugene Melville Gibson 
Cecilia Ross 

Theodore Eugene Seamans 


Daniel J. Pratola 


‘niversity of Chicago 


William Grayson Birch 
Louis Cooper 
Cyrus Cole DeCoster 


Marguerite C. Rand 
Mary Ellen Stephenson 


Columbia University 


Ralph Henry Brown 
Jeffrey James Carre 


Douglas George Creighton 


Beta May Hall 

Eva Dorothea Marcu 
Maria C. Mengers 
Hubert Renée 

Virgil William Topazio 


Oriental 
Languages 
Oriental 
Languages 
Romance 
Literature 
Romance 
Literature 
Romance 
Literature 
Romance 
Literature 
Romance 
Literature 
Romance 
Philology 


Spanish 
Spanish 
Spanish 


Spanish 
Spanish 


French 
French 


French 


French 
French 
French 
French 
French 


Title of Thesis 


Diderot’s Theory and Criticism of Literature 


Alonso de Castillo Solorzano: an analysis of his 
Novelistic production 


The foundation of the T’u-yii-hun State: the Chin 
Shu Narrative 
The Huang Ch’ao Rebellion 


The novel of Brazil’s Northeast 


The adjective: a contribution to the study of mo- 
dernist poetic diction 

The novels, dialogues, and short stories of Henri 
Lavedan 

Lope de Vega, La Hermosa Ester, an edition with 
introduction and notes 

An author-theme index to the works of Juan Valera 


Portuguese Words of Italian Origin 


The Politico-religious Philosophy of Francisco de 
Quevedo 

A Linguistic Study of the “Liber Regum”’ of the 
Cronic6n Villarense. 

The Theory and Practice of the Novels of Juan 
Valera: A Study in Techniques 

The Vision of Castille in the Works of Azorin 

The Treatment of Religion in Contemporary Span- 
ish-American Fiction 


La Chouannerie as a Literary Theme 

Eugene Fromentin: The Formation of an Art 
Critic 

The Philosophical Relations of Diderot and Hel- 
vetius 

Critical Opinion of Romain Rolland in the U. S. 

Forney and the Age of Enlightenment 

Henri de Regnier, The Life of a Poet 

The Dreyfus Affair and the French Novel 

The Background and Development of d’Holback’s 
Moral Philosophy 
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Date of 
Receiving 
Degree 


June 3, 1952 


June 19, 1952 


July 28, 1951 
Sept. 8, 1951 
June 19, 19852 
June 19, 1952 
June 19, 1932 
June 19, 1952 
Jan. 31, 1952 


Jan. 31, 1952 


Aug. 31, 1951 
June 13, 1952 
Aug. 31, 1951 


Dec. 21, 1951 
Aug. 31, 195! 








May 19, 1952 
Sept. 27, 1951 


June 16, 1952 


May 22, 1952 
Feb. 7, 1952 
July 6, 1951 
July 25, 1951 
July 27, 195! 
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Date of 
Name Major Field Title of Thesis Receiving 
Degree 
’ Carl Albert Viggiani French An Introduction to Saint-Beuve’s Critical Vocab- Dec., 1951 
eld ulary 
Robert Carleton Goodell German Ulrich von Hutton as Orator-Poet June 15, 1951 
Peter Heller German The Writer’s Image of the Writer, A Study in the July 2, 1951 
Ideologies of Six German Authors 
Hildegard Edith Wickert German Schupp and the Contemporary Satire in Germany May 31, 1951 
of Maria Teresa Babin Spanish E] Mundo Poético de Frederico Garcia Lorca Sept. 6, 1952 
‘tte Xavier Alvarez Fernandez Spanish Fray Degode de Estilla, escritor religioso espafiol June 13, 1952 
-” del siglo XVI 
Dean Wm. McPheeters Spanish Alonso de Proaza: Representative Figure of the May 23, 1952 
1952 Spanish Renaissance 
Helen Percas Spanish Women Poets of Argentina July 25, 1951 
Raymond Samuel Sayers Spanish The Negro in Brazilian Literature to 1888 May 12, 1952 
, 1952 Fordham University 
Sr. Mary St. Irene Branchaud, French The Idea of God in the Old French Romances of June 11, 1952 
B.V.M. the Twelfth Century 
Harvard University and Radcliffe College 
Bernardo Gicovate Comparative Julio Herrera y Reissig: a Symbolist Poet June, 1952 
1951 Literature 
Glen Williams Baxter Far Eastern Hua-chien chi: Songs of Tenth-century China: a June, 1952 
1951 Languages Study of the First Tz’u Anthology 
Bernard Simon Solomon Far Eastern The Shun-tsung shih-lu: the Veritable Record of the June, 1952 
, 1952 Languages Emperor Shun-tsung (28 February 805-31 Au- 
gust 805), An Annotated Translation with an In- 
1952 troduction 
Robert Melvin Copeland Germanic Lan- The Language of Lierz’s Esther: A Study in Judeo- June, 1952 
, 1952 guages and German Dialectology 
Literatures 
, 1952 Douglas Alick Joyce Germanic Lan- -Arnold Ruge as a Literary Critic June, 1952 
guages and 
1952 Literatures 
Heinz von Schiiching Germanic Lan- -Vorstudien zu einer kritischen Ausgabe der Dich- June, 1952 
1952 guages and tungen von Hans Rosenpliit 
Literatures 
John Corson Wells Germanic Lan- The Suffix -/ve# in Old High German and Old Low June, 1952 
195! guages and German: its Origin and its History to 1100 A.D. 
dinig) Literatures 
195 Harry Zohn Germanic Lan- Stefan Zweig as a Mediator in Modern European June, 1952 
aaa guages and Literature 
1981 Literatures 
| William Harris Linguistics Indo-European -u- Formations: a Study in Verb June, 1952 
1951 and Noun Types 
105) Edgar Nathan Mayer Linguistics Processes of Adoption of French Loanwords into June, 1952 
? Literary Russian in the Latter Eighteenth Cen- 
tury: a Study in Bilingualism 
Hugh Harding Chapman Romance Lan- Translations of Moliére into English, 1704-1908 June, 1952 
1952 guages and 
1951 | Literatures 
Charles Moody Crain Romance Lan- Certain Aspects of the Sentiment of Nature during June, 1952 
1952 guages and the Age of Louis Quartorze 
Literature 
1952 James Edward Dufiy Romance Lan- Portuguese Narratives of Shipwreck, 1552-1649 June, 1952 
952 guages and 
951 Literatures 
1951 Charles Paul Fleischauer Romance Lan- ‘Voltaire and the Amti-Machiaevel of Frederick the June, 1952 
1951 guages and Great 


Literatures 








~ 


Vame 


Richard Babson Grant 


John Edward Harvey, Jr. 


William Vernon Jackson 


Hugh Montgomery 


Anthony Louis Pellegrini 


Alan Roberts 


John M. J. Wolpe 


Germaine Lafeuille 


Lawrence Gaylord Jones 


Jindfich Kuéera 


Sadi James Mase 


Leon Ignace Twarog 


"niversity of Illinois 


Robert Emerson Oliver 
Allan Martin Cress 


Grace Armour Westen 
Richard Beym 


Ralph Dale McWilliams 


Indiana University 


James Henry Baltzell 
Helen Rusco Istas 


Joseph August Wildermuth 


Anton Nicholas Nyerges 
Felix Johannes Oinas 
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Major Field 


Romance Lan- 
guages and 
Literatures 

Romance Lan- 
guages and 
Literature 

Romance Lan- 
guages and 
Literatures 

Romance Lan- 
guages and 
Literatures 

Romance Lan- 
guages and 
Literatures 

Romance Lan- 
guages and 
Literatures 

Romance Lan- 
guages and 
Literatures 


Romance Lan- 
guages and 
Literatures 

Slavic Lan- 
guages and 
Literatures 

Slavic Lan- 
guages and 
Literatures 

Slavic Lan- 
guages and 
Literatures 

Slavic Lan- 
guages and 
Literatures 


French 
German 


German 
Spanish 
Spanish 


French 
German 


German 
Linguistics 
Linguistics 


Title of Thesis 


A Critical Study of Emile Zola’s L’Argent 


Edouard Estaunié and Religion 


Modern Spanish Drama in the American Theatre, 
1901-1951 


The Genesis and Trajectory of the Ideology of 
Force in the Works of Carlos Reyles 


Dante’s rime petrose: their Relation to the Tradi- 
tion and to the Divina commedia 


The Protestant Question in the Writings of Mais- 
tre, Bonald, and Lamennais 


Etude des Variantes de L’Histoire Philosophique et 
Politique des Establissements et du Commerce des 
Européens dans les deux Indes par Guillaume 
Thomas Raynal 

Cinq Hymnes Philosophiques de Ronsard 


Acoustic Patterns of the Russian Vowels 


Language Policy in the Soviet Union 


Aspects of Old Russian Law and Its Terminology 


Studies in the Soviet Historical Novel 


Hector Berlioz, the Man and his Writings 

The Decline of a Classic: The Critical Reception of 
Wieland in 19th Century Germany 

“Melitto-Logia” The Mythology of the Bee in 18th 
Century German Literature 

The Linguistic Category of Emphasis in Colloquial 
Spanish 

The Adverb in Colloquia] Spanish 


The Octosyllabic Vie de Saint Denis 

French and German Attitudes toward the First 
World War as Reflected in Novels and Memoirs, 
1914-1938 

Hans Grimm’s Path Toward Nationalism 

Phonemics of Namdel Lapp 

The Development of the Postpositional Cases in 
Balto-Finnic Languages 


Date of 
Receiving 
Degree 


June, 1952 


June, 1952 


June, 1952 


June, 1952 


June, 1952 


June, 1952 


June, 1952 


June, 1952 


June, 1952 


June, 1952 


June, 1952 


June, 1952 


Oct., 1951 
June, 1952 


Feb., 1952 
June, 1952 


Oct., 1951 


Feb. 10, 1952 
Feb. 10, 1952 


June 16, 1952 
Feb. 10, 1952 
Feb. 10, 1952 
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Name 


Johns Hopkins University 
Robert Lewis 


Robert Lancelot Myers 
John Ellis Craps 


Sister M. Audrey Aaron 


Lincoln Brice Bucklin 
Carmen Fernandez Cerra 


Eleanor Webster Bulatkin 


Louise Allen Armstrong 


Université Laval 
Madame Olga Bak 
Rev. Soeur Marie Corinne 
Rev. P. Clarence Drouillard 


Rev. P. Ansgar Hallen O.S.B. 


Rev. Frere Daniel Bernian 
Kelley 
Rev. Soeur Francis Louise 


University of Maryland 
Graciela Palau Nemes 
University of Michigan 


Lester Beberfall 


J. V. Falconieri 
Robert B. Knox 


Merle E. Simmons 


Ella N. Cowles 


John Winkelman 


Middlebury College 
William Norcross Felt 
Frederick Harold Jackson 


University of Minnesota 
William George Dibos 
Bjarne Emil Landa 


Richard Bernard O’Connell 


Walter Herman Peters 
Alfons Theophil Uhle 


Université de Montreal 
Charles De Guttenberg 


Major Field 


French 


French 
German 


Spanish 


Spanish 
Spanish 


Spanish, Italian, 


French 
Romance 
Languages 


French 
French 
French 
French 


French 


French 


Spanish 


Spanish 


Spanish 
Spanish 


Spanish 


Romance 
Philology 
German 


French 
Italian 


French 
German 
German 


German 
German 


French 


Title of Thesis 


The Development of the French Short Story 1795- 
1850 

The Dramatic Theories of Elie-Catherine Fréron 

Goethe’s Criticism of Klopstock, the Bards and the 
Géttinger Dichterbund 

Christological Concepts in the Non-Dramatic Lyr- 
ic Poetry of Lope de Vega 

Liturgical Influence on Popular Spanish 

E] Lirismo en los Argumentos Hfsté6ricos de Lope 
de Vega 

The Expression of the Concept “Nuance” in Span- 
ish, Italian, and French 

The Medieval Latin Hymn: A Study of a Literary 
Genre as It Developed in a Dying Language 


Stefan Zweig, sa vie et son oeuvre 

Romain Rolland et la musique 

Le Réalisme de Corneille 

Le Probléme de la Grace dans le Théatre de Paul 
Claudel 

Le Mystére de la Charité dans les romans de Geor- 
ges Bernanos 

Saint Frangois de Sales, Epistolier 


Juan Ramén Jiménez, Su Vida y Su Obra 


The Partitive Indefinite Construction in Old Span- 
ish 

Commedia dell’arte in Spain 

Literary References in Pedro Gutiérrez de Santa 
Clara’s Quinquenarios 

The Mexican Corrido as a Source for Interpreta- 
tive Study of Modern Mexico (1870-1950) : With 
a Consideration of the Origins and Development 
of the Corrido Tradition 

A Vocabulary of American Spanish Based on Glos- 
saries Appended to Literary Works 

Social Criticism in the Early Works of Erich Kast- 
ner 


Les idées de Voltaire sur |’éducation 
Lo Ziotomismo in Italia 


Chaulieu and La Fare—A Study in Literary His- 
tory 

The American Scene in Friedrich Gerstdcker’s 
Works of Fiction 

Concepts and Symbols in the Poetry of R. M. Rilke 
—A Study of Their Development 

The Hecastus of Macrop€dius 

Wilhelm Busch in neuer Beleuchtung 


Cultures et littératures de l’occident, étude com- 
parée de leurs origines 
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Date of 
Receiving 
Degree 


June 10, 1952 


June 10, 1952 
June 10, 1952 


June 10, 1952 


June 10, 1952 
June 10, 1952 


June 10, 1952 


June 10, 1952 


July 25, 1951 
June 6, 1952 
July 25, 1951 
June 6, 1952 
June 6, 1952 


July 25, 1951 


June 7, 1952 


June, 1952 


Feb., 1952 
Feb., 1952 


Feb., 1952 


Feb., 1952 


Feb., 1952 


Aug. 13, 1952 
Aug. 13, 1952 


July 26, 1951 
June 14, 1952 
Dec. 20, 1951 


Aug. 30, 1951 
July 26, 1951 


May, 1952 
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Name 


Father Claude Sumder 


University of New Mexico 
Jean Donald Bowen 


University of North Carolina 
John Joseph Guilbeau 
James Roy Prince 
Carl Josef Odenkirchen 
Gustavo R. Hernandez 
John von G. Elmendorf 

Northwestern University 
Greta Gratzinger 
Marie Zeilstra Wellington 

Ohio State University 
Fred Lorenzo Preston 
Georgiana Babb 


Arne Olof Lindberg 


Adrian Timothy Pickering 


~ 


'niversity of Ottawa 
Brother Levis, S.C. 


~ 


‘niversity of Pennsylvania 
Miriam E. Bowes 
Andre Maelcot 
John H. Morrow 
Amelia C. Murdoch 


Ralph Lowet 


H. H. K. Moenkemeyer 
Bodo L. O. Richter 


S. A. Kowalczyk 


Jaroslav E. Zivney 


~ 


'niversity of Pittsburgh 
Lucille Lang Zoller 


Kenneth W. Webb 
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Major Field 
Linguistics 
Spanish 
French 
French 
Italian 
Portuguese 
Comparative 

Linguistics 
German 


Spanish 


French 


German 
German 


Spanish 


French 
French 
French 
French 
French 
German 
German 
Romance 
Languages 
Slavic and 
Baltic 
Slavic and 
Baltic 


French 


Spanish 


Title of Thesis 


Etude expérimentale de l’amharique moderne 
The Spanish of San Antonito, New Mexico 


The French Spoken in Lafourche Parish, Louisiana 

The Idea of a Honnéte Homme in 17th Century 
French Drama, 1630-1677 

The Consonantism of the Later Latin Inscriptions: 
A Contribution 

Joao Debarros: First Great Portuguese Prose Writer 

An Etymological Dictionary of the Dalmation Dia- 
lect of Veglia 


Der Ursprung des Regionalismus in der deutschen 
erzahlenden Literatur 

Sannazaro’s Influence on the Spanish Pastoral 
Novel 


Bernard Le Bovier De Fontenelle ‘Nouveaux Dia- 
logues des Morts.”’ Critical Edition with an In- 
troduction and a Commentary 

“Race” as a Political Term in English, German, 
and French (1800-1868) 

Some Recent Changes in the Vocabulary of the 
Swedish Language 

Mira de Amescua, El Conde Alarco: A Critical Edi- 
tion with Introduction and Notes 


Le drame spirituel de Saint-Denis-Garneau 


George Sand and the Feminist Movement 

The Influence of the Consonantal Environment of 
the French Mute E upon Its Stability 

The Comic Element in A la Recherche du Temps 
Perdu 

Le Conte du Roi Flore et dela Belle Jeanne, a French 
French Prose Tale of the 13th Century 

Wolfram von Eschenbach’s Parzival in Wandel der 
Zeiten 

Erscheinungsformen der Setge bei Goethe 

The Place of the Minor Italian Poets in the Works 
of Ronsard and du Bellay 

Some Historical and Literary Aspects of Henry 
Sienkiewicz’s With Fire and Sword 

Influences of Eugene Onezin on Pfleger’s Pan 
Vysinsky 


“Primitive” Man as Protagonist in Certain Works 
of C. F. Ramuz 

Ricardo Palma’s Techniques in Recreating Colo- 
nial Lima 


Date of 
Receiving 

Degree 
May, 1952 


June 2, 1952 
Aug., 1951 
June, 1952 
Aug., 1951 


June, 1952 
Aug., 1951 


June, 1952 


Aug., 1951 


Dec., 1951 


Aug. 31, 195! 
Aug. 31, 195! 


Aug. 31, 195! 


June, 1952 
June, 1952 
June, 1952 
June, 1952 
June, 1952 
Sept., 1951 


June, 1952 
Sept., 1951 


June, 1952 


June, 1952 


Feb., 1952 


Sept., 1951 
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Name 


Princeton University 
Gene Joseph Barberet 


Elmer Wesley O’ Neill, Jr. 
Charles Welles Rosen 
Hallam Walker 

Kernan Bradley Whitworth 
Wolfgang Arthur Leppmann 


Robert Minshall 


Stanford University 
Margaret Susanne Wilson 


Winifred Jeannette Ferris 
Margaret Bates Knapp 


Richard Theodore DuBrau 


George Benjamin Taylor 


Terrence Leslie Hansen 


Donald Alan Murray 


Syracuse University 
Mary Hatch 


Josef M. Kellinger 
University of Toronto 

John Charles Bouvier 

Jakob Warkentin Goerzen 

Philipp Fritz Veit 


Shalom Weyl 


Tulane University 
William Jonathan Smither 


University of Washington 
William Thomas H. Jackson 


James Beattie MacLean 


University of Wisconsin 
Albert Louis Leduc 


Major Field 


French 
French 
French 
French 
French 


German 


German 


French 


German 
German 


Romance 
Philology 


Romance 
Philology 
Spanish 


Spanish 


German 


German 


French 
German 


German 
German 


Spanish 


Germanics 


German 


French 


Title of Thesis 


Resignation and Liberation in the Novels of 
Charles-Louis Philippe 

Dramatic Elements in the Fables of La Fontaine 

Style and Morality in La Fontaine 

Balzac on Artistic Creation 

A Study of Voltaire’s Thought and Expression in 
Le Crocheteur Borgne and Zadig 

The German Novelle as a Mirror of Social Condi- 
tions 

The Archaic Characteristics of the West Germanic 
Languages as Opposed to the Innovative Tend- 
encies of the North and East Germanic Lan- 
guages 


A Revaluation of Christine de Pisan as a Literary 
Figure 

Alfred Doblin’s Concept of Man 

Natural Inclination and Moral Obligation in 
Schiller’s Philosophical Writings 

The Strasbourg Oaths; The Romance Oaths in 
Their Relation to the Frankish Loyalty Oaths 
and in Their Linguistics Position with Respect to 
Vulgar Latin and Romance Vernacular 

Verbal Aspect in Early Romance 


The Types of the Folktale in Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
the Dominican Republic, and Spanish South 
America 

Mira de Amescua’s La Desgraciada Raquel 


The Concepts of the Calling in the Life and Works 
of Goethe , 

Der Einfluss der franzésischen Revolution auf den 
deutschen Wortschatz 


Charles De Bos at “Le Spiritua] dans |l’Ordre 
litteraire”’ 

Low German in Canada, a Study of ‘‘Ploudits” as 
Spoken by Mennonite Immigrants from Russia 

The Social Philosophy of Ludwig Bérne 

North-America (Canada and the United States) 
in German Literature (1918-1945) 


The Regional and Social Aspects of the Contem- 
porary Ecuadoran Novel (1920-50) 


The Interrelationship Between the Latin and Ger- 
man Poems of the Carmina Burana 
Use of the Proverb in Schiller’s Dramas 


Character Presentation in Les Hommes De Bonne 
Volonte of Jules Romains 
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Date of 
Receiving 
Degree 


June, 1952 
June, 1952 
June, 1952 
June, 1952 
June, 1952 
June, 1952 


June, 1952 


April 4, 1952 


June 15, 1951 
Sept. 28, 1951 


Sept. 28, 1951 


Sept. 28, 1951 


Sept. 28, 1951 


Jan., 1952 


June 2, 1952 


June 2, 1952 


June 6, 1952 
June 6, 1952 


June 6, 1952 
June 6, 1952 


May 27, 1952 


June 14, 1952 


June 14, 1952 


Feb., 1952 




















Name 


Homer Woodrow Fuller 
John Osborn Marsh, Jr. 


Yale University 
Charles Newell Clark 
Rene Marie Galand 
Robert Morris Hammond 
Madelaine Marion Smith 
Frederic Chase St. Aubyn 
Richard R. Strawn 
Mark Jack Temmer 


Elias Lynch Rivers, 3rd 
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Major Field Title of Thesis 
German Theodor Storm as a Theorist of the Novelle 
Spanish The Spanish Version of Sir John Mandeville’s 


Travels A Critical Edition 


French Elstir: the Role of the Painter in Proust 

French Renan et le Monde Celtique 

French The Literary Criticism of Diderot 

French Mallarme’s Grimoire 

French Rimbaud and His French Critics, 1871-1920 

French The Style of Montaigne in Book III of the Essais 

French Etude Ontologique de Temps dans les Confessions 
et dans les Reveries de Jean-Jacques Rousseau 

Spanish The Life and Works of Francisco de Aldana 


Compiled by WM. MARION MILLER 


Date of 
Receiving 
Degree 
Feb., 1952 
Aug., 1951 


June, 1952 
Dec., 1951 
June, 1952 
June, 1952 
June, 1952 
Dec., 1951 
June, 1952 


June, 1952 








Date of 
Receiving 
Degree 
»., 1952 


3.» 1951 


e, 1952 
+» 1951 
e, 1952 
e, 1952 
B, 1952 
-» 1951 
>, 1952 


», 1952 
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Audio-Visual Mds 





New FILmMs 


Latin America: 





Mexico: “Maguey, The Plant of a Thousand 
Uses.” 1952. 13 min. Color. Sale: $150. In the 
shadow of the pyramids of Teohuacan we see 
shepherd boys and their flocks; shows many 
uses of the maguey plant—fences—paper— 
pulque—industrial alcohol—needle and thread 
—soap-—food—and rope, made in the old ways 
{ their forefathers, ways in use long before the 
Spaniards came to the New World.” (Ralph 
Adams, 4904 Goodland Ave., North Hollywood, 
California). ‘‘Pottery Workers of Oaxaca.” 
1952. 14 min. Color. Sale: $150; apply for rent- 
al. Depicts the Zapotec Indians who live in the 
state of Oaxaca. Shows how they make pottery 
with the potter’s wheel (which was also intro- 
duced to Mexico by the Spaniards) and also by 
amuch more ancient method of making turned 
ware (Ralph Adams). ‘‘The Serape Makers.” 
1952. 12 min. Color; apply for purchase and 
rental rates. A visit to Cholula, the city of 












churches—oxen plowing—women planting corn 
—the shearing of the goats—carding of wool— 
spinning the yarn—putting it on the shuttle— 
weaving on a primitive hand loom—lunch time 
and the grinding of the corn on the metate— 
the family and the finished serapes—a sympa- 
thetic colorful picture of the back country of 
Mexico” (Ralph Adams). 

Cuba: “Honolulu to Havana.” A FitzPatrick 
Traveltalks re-edited and re-recorded in 1950. 
Sailing trip across the blue Pacific; through the 
Panama Canal and into the Caribbean; Havana 
and historic Morro Castle (James A. Fitz- 
Patrick Travel Pictures, 8624 Sunset Blvd., 
Hollywood 46, California). “Gardens of the 
Caribbean” 10 min. recently re-edited by 
FitzPatrick. Shows Barbados and Trinidad. 
“Old Spain on the Caribbean. Trinidad de 
Cuba.” 10 min. 1952. Color. Sale: $75. Rental: 
$3.25 per day. Shows in beautiful color the old 
Spanish customs still prevailing in Trinidad de 
Cuba, where Columbus landed in 1494. A 
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University of Michigan Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion Center Production. Photographed and 
Directed by Aubert Lavastida. Audio-Visual 
Education Center, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


TRANSPORTATION FILMS 


Braniff International Airways (Love Field, 
Houston, Texas, and other cities) has for free 
loan distribution the following films on Latin 
America: “Honeymoon in Habana” 30 min. 
showing typical landmarks to a newly wed 
couple travelling via Braniff. “Across the 
Andes,” 40 minutes, divided into four parts of 
10 min. each, which can be shown separately. 
The other three parts are: Beautiful Buenos 
Aires, Playlands of Argentina, and Glimpses of 
Chile. Two other films on Latin America are 
called: Reel I, which also consists of four sepa- 
rate parts of 10 minutes each, which are: Lima, 
Pride of Kings, Lake Titicaca, Bolivia, and 
Rio de Janeiro. Reel II: Habana, Balboa, 
Guayaquil, and Shrines of Pert (divided as I). 
All these Braniff films are Kodachrome. 

Chicago Southern Airlines (Memphis, Chi- 
cago, etc.) also has another set of beautiful 
color films on some of the near Latin American 
republics. ‘‘West Indies, Ho!” of 30 minutes 
duration is the story of two career girls who 
make a tour to Cuba and Jamaica. Either the 
Cuban or Jamaican portion of the trip may be 
shown separately. “Skyway,” 30 min. Color. 
Shows the most outstanding landmarks of 
Habana and other parts of the Caribbean. “Hop 
to Habana”’ consists of three different separate 
films, each 30 minutes long, and bearing the 
same title. All of these Chicago and Southern 
films are color and show the usual tourist at- 
tractions of the place concerned. 


PAN AMERICAN TRAVEL FILMS 


Pan American World Airways, the biggest 
producer of sponsored travel films, is engaged 
in the production of many other travelogues to 
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be added to the beautiful films already known 
to travelers and teachers. But PAA no longer 
loans free of charge its motion pictures. It 
charges a small fee for handling and its films 
are handled by Ideal Pictures’ many offices 
throughout the country, with main office in 
Chicago, 58 E. South Water St. 


A UNIVERSITY PRODUCTION IN SPANISH 


“La comida en casa”’ is a 27 min. film, black 
and white, in three parts produced by Purdue 
University, with the cooperation of Modern 
Languages, Speech and Education and Applied 
Psychology. According to announcement the 
film is in three parts. Part I is a playlet. Part II 
consists of the printed script, small portions of 
which appear in sequence. This portion is 
designed to afford time for the students to 
imitate the voice of the commentator. Part III 
is a repetition of Part I. I have examined the 
script of the playlet only and find these ex- 
pressions: “Toma tu sopa. Espera a tu papa.” 
“Usa tu servilleta.” “Favor de pasarme tu 
plato,” in which the possessive ‘‘tu” is very 
questionable. Under ordinary circumstances no 
Spanish-speaking person at the table says: 
“Toma tu sopa.” Obviously all these ‘“‘tu’s” are 
translations from English. 


NAVAJO NARRATION 


“Nitch’i Tikoni” is a color seven reel film, in 
Navajo dialect, sponsored by El Paso National 
Gas Co. in appreciation for Navajo Indian 
cooperation in supplying nearly half the work- 
ers constructing gas lines between New Mexico 
and Arizona. An abridged version in English 
will be entitled: San Juan to San Francisco. 
Many Spanish names appear in both versions. 


SomME GERMAN CLASSIC FEATURES 


Contemporary Films, Inc., 13 East 37th St., 
N. Y. 16, announces the availability of The 
Cabinet of Dr. Caligari, 60 min., rental: $30; 
The Last Laugh, 80 min., rental: $30; The Trail, 
76 min., rental $45, all three with German nar- 
ration and English titles. 
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FILMSTRIPS 
France: 


“Cathedral of Notre Dame.” 46 frames, no 
price given. Herbert E. Budeck, 55 E. Poplar 
St., Hackensack, N. J. History and detailed in. 
spection of the outstanding sample of Gothic 
architecture. “Cathedrals of Notre Dame and 
Chartres” 44 frames. Similar to above in treat- 
ment (Budeck). “Causes of the French Revo- 
lution.” Color. 44 frames. An analysis of the 
Old Regime in France, presenting a logical 
synthesis of general causes for the Revolution 
in France in 1789 (Heritage Filmstrips Inc, 
89-11 63rd Drive, Rego Park 74, N. Y)). 
“French Revolution.” 47 frames. $3. A semi- 
chronological study of the French Revolution, 
opening with the calling of the Estates-General 
of 1789 and closing with the results of the Reign 
of Terror (Heritage Filmstrips). 


Italy: 


“Italy. The Land and Its People.’”’ 42 frames. 
Color. $5. Shows customs, activities and inter- 
ests of the people as well as architecture, charac- 
teristic landscapes, and industries. Maps show 
location of cities, physical features and com- 
parison with other countries (SVE: Society for 
Visual Education, 1345 Diversey, Chicago). 
“Janet Visits Italy.” 25 frames, color (Janet 
Visits Europe Series) $3.95. Janet and Mary see 
old castles, a fishing village, hill farms with 
farmers hard at work and the cities of Pisa, 
Florence and Venice. (Curriculum Films, Inc. 
10 E. 40th St., New York 16). 


Latin America: 


“Mexico.” 24 frames. Color. $4. Scenes of the 
buildings, people and points of interest to 
tourists in the country. “Cuba.” 23 frames. 
Color. $4. Scenes of the country and its people, 
including Morro Castle, and the agricultural 
crops of the island. ‘‘Puerto Rico.” 23 frames. 
Color. $4. Similar treatment as above. All 3 
handled by Eye Gate House, 330 W. 42nd St. 
N. Y. 18. 

JS. 
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Book Reviews 








Hackett, C. A., An Anthology of Modern 
French Poetry. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1952. xxxix+305 pp. 


This fine text is what we have been waiting for. It is 
the only selective and truly representative anthology of 
“Modern” French poetry—i.e. French poetry written since 
the publication of Les Fleurs du mal in 1857. Dr. Hackett, 
a Senior Lecturer in French in the University of Glasgow 
and author of two studies on Rimbaud, has provided an 
excellent, clear introduction, geared to the needs of stu- 
dents whose knowledge of contemporary French literature 
is limited. He discusses Baudelaire, Rimbaud, Mallarmé, 
Valéry, and Surrealism with awareness of the inquiries 
and discoveries of recent scholarship, but he refrains from 
wearing out his readers with the obscure jargon of presently 
fashionable theories of literature. In addition to this intro- 
duction, Dr. Hackett has included over a hundred pages of 
biographical, bibliographical, and explanatory notes in 
which he manages to be informative without being pedantic. 

As for the selections themselves, they include the work 
of thirty-nine poets. None of the major poets has been 
omitted; some readers might perhaps quibble over the 
omission of a few secondary poets (Audiberti, Fort, Lar- 
baud, La Tailhéde, Verhaeren, and Viélé-Griffin) and the 
inclusion, in their place, of Guillevic—but this is a very 
minor point: nothing significant has been lost, all other 
noteworthy poets are here, represented by well chosen 
poems, from prose poems of Baudelaire to post-war items 
of René Char. While it is not a book for the specialist, Dr. 
Hackett’s anthology belongs on the shelf of every student 
and lover of French literature. 

LEON S. RoupiEz 

Pennsylvania State College 


MARION, SERAPHIN, Origines lilteraires du 
Canada francais, Les Editions “1’Eclair,” 
Hull, Canada, and Editions de |’Université, 
Ottawa, Canada. 1952, pp. 171. Price, $1.85. 


The last dozen years have seen a remarkable increase in 
the interest in North-American French literature, especially 
that of French Canada. The creation of a special section 
(French VIII) of the Modern Language Association is 
but one of the many evidences of this interest. 

One of the men who have contributed most to studies 
on the literature of our neighbor to the north is Séraphin 
Marion of the Société Royale. More than a dozen books 
treating various aspects of the literature of French Canada 
have come from his pen since 1923. Now we have another 
one which deals with the origins of French literature in 
the fields of drama, the novel, and poetry. 

The book is divided into an “avant-propos” pp. 11-12 
and four chapters. The first, “Notre premitre tragédie” 





(pp. 13-29) discusses Le jeune Latour (1842), written by 
Antoine Gerin-Lajoie; Corneilian in inspiration and well 
received at the time, it is now virtually forgotten; Professor 
Marion points out in dealing with this play that the atmos- 
phere of French Canada has never been exactly propitious 
for the drama. 

Three novels come under discussion in Chapter II 
(Nos trois premiers romans, pp. 31-70). They are L’Influ- 
ence d’un livre (1837) by P.-A.-de Gaspé, Les Fiancés 
(1844) by Joseph Doutre, and Charles Guérin, written by 
P.-J.-O. Chauveau in 1852. They are all treated in consider- 
able detail, with résumés’ of the plots, something about the 
authors, and criticism of their works. In the third chapter, 
Notre premier recueil de vers (pp. 71-90), the author deals 
with Canada’s first verse collection, entitled Epitres, Satires, 
Chansons, Epigrammes et autres piedes de vers, published 
in 1830 by Michel Bibaud; the book and author, whose 
works are illustrated by many questions, are dealt with 
as those of the preceding chapters. 

The last chapter (pp. 91-171), Notre poéte national, is 
almost an entire book (or a booklet) in itself, for in it we 
have a valuable discussion of the life and works of the great 
poete Octave Cremazie (1827-1879). Mr. Marion deals 
with this man and his work with both sympathy and dis- 
cernment; this chapter is in itself a worthy contribution to 
French-Canadian letters. 

This book fills a need and deserves a place in college and 
university libraries as well as in the collections of those 
whose interests lie wholly or in part in the field of North 
American French. Mr. Marion can be both commended 
and thanked for having written it. 

Wm. Marion MILLER 

Miami University 


Date, Joun B. AND DALE, MAGDALENE L., 
Cours Moyen de Francais. D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston, 1950, pp. xvi+558. 
Price, $2.80. 


Intended for use in second-year French classes of pre- 
paratory and high schools, this book has as its purpose 
“to develop in the student a knowledge of the spoken as 
well as the written word,” including in each lesson “material 
intended to cultivate the ability to read, write, speak, and 
understand French.” 

Since similar claims have been made for other books 
written for the same student group, I shall try to show 
wherein this one has attempted either to be different or to 
do a more thorough and satisfying job of presenting the 
French language to young students. 

The 30 lessons are divided purposefully into 6 parts, 
each one ending in a review of its 4 to 6 lessons. The unify- 
ing element of the first 4 parts is an interesting narrative 
centering on the character of a boy of high-school age. 
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I kept resisting the temptation to read the next episode for 
the sake of examining the plentiful exercises. The reading 
material of part V consists of anecdotes about famous his- 
torical and literary personages, while that of part VI deals 
with recollections of schoo] life by Anatole France, Daudet, 
Mistral, and Balzac. The student is continually in contact 
with French life, not only in the main story but also in a 
supplementary article at the end of each lesson. The latter 
takes you by rail or auto or canal to many of the old 
provinces and satisfies your curiosity concerning aviation, 
radio, food, weddings, styles, and the different periods of 
history starting with the Middle Ages. 

As the second-year student is initiated into this book, 
he will have a feeling of confidence, for part one reviews the 
work of the first year with sufficient exercises to make it 
thorough and a narrative that offers enough new vocabu- 
lary to make each lesson challenging. Drill in pronunciation 
is a living part of every one of the first 17 lessons. It is the 
authors’ desire that the inclusion of this will emphasize 
to the student the primary réle that a satisfactory pronunci- 
ation plays in his progress. Phonetic symbols and italics 
are used for sounds within the words, connecting links for 
liaison, and arrows for intonation. 

Every lesson stresses the importance of idiomatic ex- 
pressions by explaining those used in the narrative and 
by providing exercises for practice. Hints invaluable to the 
new teacher and the student are numerous; e.g., pitfalls 
in such words as assister and attendre; the use of temps, 
fois, heure, and époque, as well as pendant, depuis, pour, 
and car, and also vers and envers; a satisfying definition of 
the subjunctive; some rules of poetry; the change in verb 
form when direct discourse becomes indirect; the need for 
the descriptive phrase with d; and the possible difference in 
meaning of a verb when it is used reflexively. An attempt 
is made to prepare the students for expected contact 
with French people through travel or correspondence, and 
so there are supplied, in the form of complete sentences, 
vocabulary materials dealing with such topics as games, 
meals, a day’s activities, terms of politeness, life careers, 
festive days, the theatre, the radio, the automobile, and the 
airplane, which are to be used in dialogues or in letters, for 
samples of both business and private correspondence 
appear. 

While to some teachers lessons of 12 pages may seem 
too long, this book is built on the premise that “practice 
makes perfect,’’ and so provides, in abundance, exercises 
related to the reading lessson and the grammatical princi- 
ples. Conciseness does not always connote clarity. All of 
us teachers prepare exercises when the book fails to provide 
them; this book includes in each lessson at least 12 good 
ones which of course may be used in whole or in part. Pen- 
and-ink sketches illustrative of French life, 112 of them, 
and 6 maps and 31 pages of scenic photographs serve as 
breathers and topics for conversations and compositions. 
Ten poems and two songs lend more variety. 

Evidently the experience of the authors has prompted 
them to use English in the explanation of idiomatic ex- 
pressions, pronunciation, and grammar. With this exception 
the French language reigns supreme. After all, the good 
student needs very little explanation, and for the others 
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the teacher ends up by making it in English. This book js 
not alone in its over-emphasis of the uses of the subjunc. 
tive. I feel that there are really only 2 or 3 uses and that 
they should be clearly stated at once, after which subdi- 
visions could be made. The table of some of the commor 
uses of the subjunctive, found on page 431, should appear 
in a new arrangement at the beginning instead of at t 
end of the study of this mode. 

The book as a whole is pleasing to the eye; the print js 
large and care has been taken that the pages not appear 
crowded. The proofreaders deserve a pat on the back, sinc 
they overlooked only a few punctuation marks: on pag 
201, a dash; 262, a period; 280, a comma; 308, an exclama 
tion point; and they missed, on page 118, diz intended for 
dix; 348, enferma for enfermait; 372, quelques for guelqu 
and 393, grand for grands. 

I should enjoy using this book and I recommen: 
you. Its flavor, distinctively French, could be fragrance t 
the slower student, exhilaration to the average, and charm 
to the élite. 


C. D. Moreneap 
Muskingum College 
New Concord, Ohio 


LUDEKE, HENRY, Geschichte der amerikanischen 
Literatur. Bern: A. Francke, 1952, pp. 656. 
This is volume 37 of a successful new series, the ‘‘Samm- 

lung Dalp,” which has rapidly grown since it was launched 

less than ten years ago by the Swiss publishing house o 

A. Francke. In binding and typographical appearance it 

follows the style of the well-known Kroner editions whereas 

the scope of the collection might ultimately approach that 
of the old Géschen series. The closest equivalent on the 

Anglo-American bookmarket are the volumes of the Home 

University Library where also the treatment of each sub- 

ject is entrusted to a recognized scholar in the particular 

field. 

The author of the present volume, who has held for the 
past quarter of a century the chair of 18th-century English 
literature at the university of Basel, can be considered 
well qualified for his task. For he was born as the son of 
German parents in the U.S. where he spent his early yout! 
and where he returned for some three to four years before 
the first world war after having got his “Abiturium” from 
a German gymnasium. In 1917 he obtained his Ph.D. at 
Frankfurt for a dissertation on Ludwig Tieck and early 
English drama; and Tieck as well as German romantics 
later on continued to attract him as a field of research 
However, in his “History of American Literature” there is 
much less of the comparatist approach than one might 
assume, or hope for, considering the author’s persona! 
background. 

In this respect and in others he has apparently tried to 
efface his own personality to a large extent. There is to be 
noted in this book a general disinclination of the author to 
pronounce critical value judgments or interpretations which 
would amount to that. This disinclination or inability be- 
comes most embarrassingly apparent in the treatment 0 
recent literature (after 1920), and especially dramatic litera 
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ture. The result is thus a very diligent and on the whole 
very reliable work, but one which distinguishes itself from 
the ordinary, less inspiring college textbook in this country 
only through the circumstance that it is written in German 

in a German, by the way, which is generally clear and 
remarkably free of Swiss dialect influence, though the sen- 
tences often get involved and the paragraphs not infrequent- 
ly run over several pages. 

The American reader who takes up the book with the ex- 
pectation of finding here a new, a European approach to the 
study of his native literature will be disappointed as can be 
surmised already from a glance at the twelve chapter head- 
ings: Kolonialzeit: Vom Puritanismus zur Aufklarung; 
Die junge Republik und die klassizistische Romantik; 
Der Volksstaat im Siiden und die Pflanzerkultur; Der 
Volksstaat im Norden und der Transzendentalismus; 
Das Aufbliihen Neuenglands; Das Zeitalter der Maschine 
und die Bildungstradition; Der Aufbruch der neuen Krifte; 
Die Krise der Demokratie; Die neue Gesellschaft und der 
Naturalismus; Der Massenstaat und die erzihlende Litera- 
tur; Die moderne Dichtung und das Drama. 

Literary history is treated by Prof. Liideke as a sub- 
division of cultural history, a fact of which he is himself 
well aware as well as of its no longer being regarded the 
most appropriate approach. Actually, he somehow apolo- 
gizes for his procedure in the preface. Stil] he was probably 
right in yielding here to his personal inclination for it is 
obvious that he feels most at ease when he writes, not about 
literature, but about political, social or cultural trends— 
in a manner which recalls Allan Nevins’ popular surveys. 

The German-speaking student in Europe for whom the 
book is of course primarily intended, can therefore find 
here helpful background information besides many, many 
names (I noted only a single omission worth mentioning: 
Richard Henry Dana, Jr.), biographical data, short dis- 
cussions of principal works, etc. There is also an appendix 
of over 20 closely printed pages of bibliographical references, 
the usefulness of which remains however problematic for 
this reviewer. The great majority of these references is to 
works written in English. Will the European readers of this 
history of American literature be likely to profit of them? 
Would it not be more sensible simply to direct such readers, 
if they can read English, to the third volume of the Literary 
History of the United States by Spiller (and others)? And 
in case this fundamental bibliography were not available 
ata library in their neighborhood, to look into the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica? Or, for readers without a reading knowl- 
edge of English, to consult the Brockhaus, Herder, etc.? 
For German-speaking students without sufficient linguistic 
training a list of extant translations would seem much more 
worth-while, and with it a really satisfactory list of German 
(and possibly French) books dealing with topics in the 
eld of American letters. Such a list might also be welcomed 
by American scholars; in its present form, however Liideke’s 
lists, with even quite outstanding contributions by Euro- 
pean researchers arbitrarily excluded, do not fulfill the 
promise made by him in the preface. 


HARRY BERGHOLZ 
University of Michigan 
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MARTINEZ SIERRA, GREGORIO, Suefio de una 
noche de agosto. Edited by Donald Devenish 
Walsh. W. W. Norton and Company, New 
York, 1952, pp. 189. 


Professor Walsh has prepared a fine edition of Martinez 
Sierra’s popular comedy. It includes a preface, a brief intro- 
duction on the life and work of the dramatist (with mention 
of seven of his plays and with due credit given to the col- 
laboration of his wife), the text of the play, notes, exercises, 
and vocabulary. 

The editor made certain changes in the text to make it 
more enjoyable for student readers in both high school and 
college classes. These changes, suggested by his experiences 
while using the play with his classes for a number of years, 
consist mainly of ‘‘a few cuts and simplifications” in the 
speeches of some of the characters and a reduction in the 
sets descriptions and stage directions. He has also added 
numerous appropriate notes (nineteen pages of them) to 
help students over difficult points. These notes give trans- 
lations, some grammar explanation, clarification of literary 
and geographical references, and descriptions of Spanish 
customs mentioned. 

Professor Walsh built the eleven sets of exercises for 
special practice in vocabulary building and oral work, 
Each group begins with a Cuestionario. Then five or six 
brief exercises follow. They are built around synonyms, 
opposites, idioms to be used in complete sentences, words to 
define or explain, and families of words. 

The end vocabulary, from a spot check, seems to be 
remarkably complete within the pattern set. In a prelimi- 
nary vocabulary note the editor mentions the forms not 
included in it: “Identical or nearly identical cognates of 
familiar English words, .. . words explained in the Notes 
on their only occurrence in the text,” and other groups. 
The spot check revealed that, in the next printing, the fol- 
lowing end vocabulary entries might be changed to read 
as indicated here, in view of the words in the text: desnudar 
(se), privar(se) to deprive (one’s self), sofiar (ue) (con) to 
dream (of). 

The only typographical error noted was a misplaced 
semicolon under the novio, -a vocabulary entry. 

TERRELL Louise TATUM 

University of Chattanooga 


PEREz GALDOs, BENITO, Marianela. Edited by 
Nicholson B. Adams. Ginn and Company, 
Boston, 1951, pp. 127. Price, $1.75. 


If the average teacher of Spanish in these United States 
were asked to make a list of five or six reading “musts” for 
the student desiring to become well grounded in the modern 
prose fiction of Spain, Galdés’ Marianela undoubtedly 
would occupy the number one position. The little waif 
from the mines of Socartes seems to have won her way into 
the hearts of nearly two generations of students of Spanish 
as has no other character in modern Spanish fiction. 

The works of the great Spanish novelists of the Nine- 
teenth and Twentieth Centuries are as difficult for the 
American student to read and appreciate as it would be for 
his Spanish or Latin American opposite to read and ap- 
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preciate, let us say, the works of Sinclair Lewis, John P. 
Marquand or Ernest Hemingway. The task of editing such a 
work for classroom use is to bring it within the reach of 
those for whom it is intended, without spoiling the continu- 
ity of the story or sacrificing any feature that gives it dis- 
tinction. 

Never easy, this task has become increasingly difficult 
during the last twenty-five years. The pre-World War I 
(and even pre-Depression) student had a reasonably solid 
foundation or background of Latin, English, and possibly 
French, German or even Greek on which to build. He also 
was willing to exert himself a little. Hence, about al] the 
editor had to do was to cut the work down to proper size 
write a passable introduction, make a vocabulary, and tuck 
a few notes away in some remote part of the book. Such 
was the A. R. Marsh edition of Dofia Perfecta, brought out 
in 1897 by the publisher of the present Work reviewed, in 
the Preface of which we read: 

The editor has found by actual experience that it is safe 
to undertake the story in three or four months from the time 
when the study of the language is begun, that is, in the 
second half of the first year’s work in the subject. (Italics 
supplied.) 


Verily, there were giants in those days. But now—O 
tem pora! O mores! 

The Adams edition of Marianela is intended for present- 
day students in the second year of Spanish. In view of the 
great popularity of the novel, and the fact that the other 
available editions are too difficult for any short of a third- 
year class to handle (and far from easy even then), this 
edition is a most welcome addition to the number of texts 
from which a teacher may choose when planning a reading 
program. In the necessary cutting down to proper length, 
the main story has been left practically intact. Some of the 
the fine descriptive passages are missing, along with much 
of the Galdosian irony and satire, and one would almost 
have to read between the lines to get any of the social and 
moral gospel so vigorously preached by the author in the 
original unabridged version. However, the book is still 
Marianela, although a Marianela whose horsepower has 
been somewhat reduced. 
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In order to bring such a work as Marianela within tt 
reach of second-year students, the editor has been forced ; 
make certain concessions unheard of a generation ag 
There are many notes translating unusual words and ¢& 
pressions, and explaining the more difficult grammatic; 
points. These notes are placed in the margins of the pag 
beside the passages they explain, thus saving the stude; 
no end of time, labor, and mental strain. In addition, ce; 
tain changes have been made in the vocabulary where, 
it has seemed desirable or necessary to do so. This con 


nation of aids, common to nearly all such texts publishe: | 


during the past decade and a half, makes for greater ¢ 
joyment of the story, which is all to the good, while at t! 
same time giving a false sense of power and achievemer 


whose value is debatable. The question that clings like: | 


barnacle to a rock is:—What will happen when the studer 
tries to read—not Galdés in the original, necessarily) 
an ordinary newspaper, magazine, business letter, docu 
ment, or any other form of Spanish printed for Spanis 
speaking people, without benefit of footnotes, vocabular 
or any sort of aid from a kind-hearted editor? 

There is a very good introduction, making the stude: 
acquainted with Galdés the man, Galdés the novelist a: 
Galdés the dramatist, and furnishing a brief bibliograp! 


not only of his works but of the writings of critics about 
him. In the back of the book is a series of exercises, one for 
each chapter. Each section contains a list of idioms taken 
from the chapter, a cuestionario for conversation based 
thereon, and a group of English-to-Spanish sentences 


The instructor should find this a valuable and useful feature 


Finally, the text has been illustrated with some well 


executed line drawings by Forrest Orr. 


Professor Adams expresses the “hope that this edition 
will not only meet the need of students, but help to make 
the study of this novel a pleasure for all who undertake it. 
We can see no reason why such a hope should not be rea! 


ized con creces. 
McKENDREE PETTY 


College of Saint Teresa 
Winona, Minnesota 


